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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  Alcohol  Problem  needs  to  be  seriously 
studied  from  the  biological  standpoint. 

Only  by  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  alcoholism  and  an  insight  into 
the  psychology  of  the  alcoholic  can  we  expect 
to  discover  rational  measures  whereby  we  may 
prevent,  arrest,  and  ameliorate  the  wide-spread 
evil  which  now  threatens  us  with  national 
disaster. 

In  this  little  work  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  indicate  in  simple  language  something 
of  the  scientific  methods  whereby  intemperance 
may  be  investigated. 

Of  necessity  much  has  had  to  be  condensed 
and  summarised,  but  numerous  references  have 
been  given  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  of  service 
in  assisting  serious  students  to  enter  upon  a 
systematic  and  scientific  study  of  the  Alcohol 
Problem. 

T.  N.  Kelynack. 

Harley  Street,  W. 
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The  Alcohol  Problem 

IN  ITS 

Biological  Aspect. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Alcohol  Problem. 

THE  Alcohol  problem  is  essentially  a 
biological  one.  It  has  been  viewed 
from  many  standpoints,  and  has  been 
investigated  by  serious  students  of  various 
schools.  It  attracts  the  attention  of  human- 
itarians the  world  over.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  thinkers  and  workers  are 
irresistibly  drawn  to  this  seemingly  in- 
soluble puzzle. 

THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  ALCOHOLISM. 

In  all  countries,  in  each  period  known  to 
history,  and  among  almost  every  race  of 
mankind,  the  alcohol  question  has  presented 
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itself  in  one  form  or  another.  Intoxi- 
cating drinks  have  played  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  evolution  of  mankind. 

Alcoholism  is  an  ancient  evil.  The  inebriate 
finds  a place  among  the  figures  of  antiquity. 
In  the  slow  upclimbing  of  the  human  being. 
Alcohol  has  hindered  and  hampered,  deranged 
and  deteriorated,  and  in  ways  innumerable 
has  impeded  national  progress  and  delayed 
man’s  ascent  to  the  higher  planes  of  thought 
and  the  nobler  fields  of  action. 

Every  department  of  life’s  activities  has 
suffered  from  the  disintegrating  and  de- 
volving force  of  drink.  Much  time  and 
incalculable  trouble  have  been  expended  in 
attempts  to  unravel  the  tangled  meshes  of 
the  human  fabric,  and  thereby  discover  the 
how  and  why  of  the  drink-curse. 

Reliable  knowledge  regarding  the  intro- 
duction of  intoxicating  liquors  is  unattain- 
able,— lost  in  the  mist  of  prehistoric  days.  It 
would,  however,  seem  certain  that  man,  even 
in  the  primitive  days  of  his  existence,  sought 
out  agencies  which  made  for  that  state  of 
derangement  of  life  which  we  now  designate 
intoxication. 


THE  ALCOHOL  PROBLEM.  II 

Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  in  almost 
every  age  and  apparently  among  all  peoples, 
there  has  been  a marked  tendency  to  procure 
some  agent  or  certain  influences  which  should 
alter  the  individuality  of  the  human  subject, 
increasing  his  sense  of  well-being,  diminish- 
ing his  perception  of  ills,  lessening  his 
recognition  of  the  hardships  of  environment, 
and  dulling  conscience  in  its  sharp  dis- 
crimination between  right  and  wrong. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  ALCOHOLISM. 

In  all  attempts  to  secure  the  arrest  of 
alcoholism  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the 
impress  of  the  past.  In  every  effort  to 
secure  the  control  of  the  alcoholic,  it  is 
desirable  to  recollect  the  moulding  and 
directing  force  of  evolution.  Much  is  now 
being  written  regarding  the  influence  of 
Alcohol  on  personal  and  national  life. 
Extensive  evidence  has  for  long  been  ac- 
cumulating which  goes  far  to  place  Alcohol 
in  a foremost  position  among  agencies 
working  for  individual  deterioration  and 
making  for  racial  decay. 

The  leading  civilised  nations  are  awaken- 
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ing  to  the  serious  influence  of  alcohol  in 
initiating  and  accentuating  processes  in- 
volving national  decadence.  On  all  sides 
there  is  a quickening  in  thought  and  an 
eager  desire  for  action. 

The  evils  of  alcoholism  are  everywhere 
manifest,  but  the  morbid  tendencies  which 
induce  a ready  lapse  into  habits  of  alcoholic 
indulgence  usually  lie  hidden. 

We  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being  in 
an  alcoholic  environment,  but  the  subtle 
influence  of  this  pernicious  condition  of  life 
is  but  little  realised  by  the  majority  of  men 
and  women.  The  coming  race  is  allowed 
to  develop  in  an  atmosphere  detrimental  to 
the  fullest  and  freest  fulfilment  of  being.  As 
a people,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
habituated  to  the  morbid.  We  are  but 
beginning  to  understand  the  fundamental 
truths,  the  scientific  basis,  the  biological 
foundation  on  which  all  true  and  permanent 
Temperance  work  must  depend. 

Already  rich  results  are  accruing  from  the 
application  of  the  scientific  method  to  the 
study  of  intemperance.  Haphazard  proce- 
dures must  give  way  to  organised  action. 
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Preventive  measures  are  to  be  based  upon 
certain  knowledge  regarding  causal  factors. 
Efforts  to  control,  cure,  or  alleviate  need  to 
be  energised  by  a sound  pathology.  And 
individual  action  and  collective  force  should 
ever  be  guided  by  a scientific  and  sympa- 
thetic recognition  of  biological  laws. 

Temperance  workers  may  well  remember 
that  success  depends  upon  their  perception 
of  and  compliance  with  what  we  designate 
natural  laws. 

It  is  our  object  to  indicate,  at  least  in 
outline,  something  of  the  action  of  Natural 
Law  in  the  Temperance  world. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Alcohol  and  the  Laws  of  Life. 

ALCOHOLISM  offers  a problem  in  evo- 
lution. Many  factors,  manifold  forces, 
intricate  processes,  have  worked  along 
the  far-extending  past  to  evolve  man’s  body 
and  to  elevate  man’s  mind  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  levels  of  existence.  Side  by  side 
with  the  uplifting  energies  there  have  been 
down  the  ages  agencies  and  influences 
degrading  and  downcasting  the  upclimbing 
human.  By  an  inexorable  decree  evolution 
has  wrought  for  the  elimination  of  the  unfit, 
for  the  expulsion  of  those  out  of  harmony 
with  their  environment,  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  decadents  in  mind  and  the  degenerates 
in  body.  Experience  and  experiment,  history 
and  pathology,  observation  of  the  individual 
and  study  of  the  race,  all  clearly  establish 
the  fact  that  Alcohol  makes  for  reversion  to 
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a more  primitive  state,  retrogression  from 
the  more  highly  differentiated  to  the  less 
complex,  and  disintegration  usually  in  the 
reverse  order  of  development. 

ALCOHOL  AN  ANTAGONIST  TO  HEALTH. 

Biology  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the 
processes  and  principles  of  life.  In  the 
recognition  of  the  great  law  of  evolution  we 
have  been  afforded  a glimpse  into  the  majesty 
and  mystery  of  being.  We  now  see  that 
there  are  mighty  forces  making  for  the 
p<  rpetuation  of  life  and  opposing  agencies 
striving  for  the  victory  of  death.  In  all 
realms  there  is  incessant  warfare  between 
uplifting  and  downcasting  powers — health 
and  disease,  good  and  evil,  life  and  death. 

Perverse  and  foolish  man  has  been  wont 
to  view  Alcohol  as  a help  to  health,  a 
protector  against  disease,  a source  of  good, 
an  escape  from  evil,  a giver  of  life,  a shield 
from  death.  But  keen  scrutiny  affords  con- 
vincing evidence  that  Alcohol  may  so 
derange  and  degrade  the  material  basis  of 
life  that  the  individual  is  thrown  out  of  vital 
contact  with  the  beneficent  laws  of  nature. 
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By  the  disarranging  properties  of  Alcohol 
the  environment  may  also  be  rendered 
unsuited  for  the  development  of  the  highest 
life.  Alcohol  from  its  very  nature  when 
brought  into  contact  with  human  .activities 
tends  to  play  the  part  of  the  lawbreaker. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  PROCESSES  OF  DISEASE. 

Biology  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  life. 
Human  pathology  deals  with  the  causation 
and  processes  of  disease.  The  biologist  and 
pathologist  meet  in  their  investigations,  and, 
indeed,  the  latter  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
specialised  worker  from  the  ranks  of  the 
former — and  both  recognise  in  Alcohol  an 
agent  which  has  played  and  is  still  playing 
a part  of  extreme  importance  in  the  evolution 
of  man. 

Under  the  term  alcoholism  is  included 
many  and  varied  derangements.  Alcohol 
attacks  the  basis  of  human  existence  along 
widely  different  channels.  It  both  excites 
and  predisposes  to  disease.  It  may  directly 
initiate  morbid  processes  and  it  can  indirectly 
induce  disease.  It  is  a causal  factor  of  far- 
reaching  influence.  It  sometimes  originates 
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processes  of  disease  as  the  primary  agent, 
but  oftentimes  its  action  is  insidious  and  not 
readily  detected,  for,  by  lowering  and  de- 
ranging the  protective  mechanism  which 
safeguards  man’s  body,  widely  different 
disease-producing  agencies  may  gain  access 
and  work  manifold  ill.  It  is  necessary  to 
realise  the  nature  and  method  of  action  of 
the  many  and  varied  means  by  which  Alcohol 
may  play  a part  in  the  production  of  disease 
if  we  are  to  render  effective  help  in  prevent- 
ing, arresting,  curing,  and  alleviating. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL. 

The  mystery  of  life  lies  enshrouded  in  the 
minuteness  of  a microscopic  cell.  The 
problem  of  being  centres  in  the  unit  elements 
of  the  human  organism.  Much  research  has 
been  devoted  to  the  unfolding  of  the  action 
of  Alcohol  on  the  physical  basis  of  life.  The 
outcome  of  these  researches  goes  far  to 
establish  the  fact  that  both  in  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal  world,  Alcohol  tends  to  affect 
injuriously  the  actual  substance  of  the  cell. 
Its  activity  may  be  diminished  and  deranged 
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and  in  many  cases  material  detriment  may 
be  rendered  visible. 

In  any  practical  effort  to  realise  the  at 
present  but  ill-defined  laws  of  hered  it  is 
well  that  we  should  consider  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  arrived  at  regarding  the 
impress  which  Alcohol  is  capable  of  making 
on  cell  life.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise 
mechanism  by  which  Alcohol  acts  as  a 
selective  agency  in  the  evolution  of  man,  we 
cannot  afford  to  deny  the  truth  of  exp^n  ^nce 
that  the  inebriate  frequently  stamps  his 
offspring  with  tendencies  making  for  self- 
extermination.  The  alcoholic  in  the  one 
generation  may  sow  the  seeds  of  dissolution, 
but  part  of  the  harvesting  is  wont  to  stand 
over  for  the  next.  In  order  to  protect  the 
individual  in  every  stage  of  his  existence 
from  both  the  immediate  and  remote  dangers 
resulting  from  habits  of  alcoholic  indulgence, 
they  should  be  faithfully  presented  in  all 
their  completeness  to  every  individual  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion  and  come  to  a know- 
ledge of  life’s  responsibilities. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  weal  of  the  State  depends  upon  the 
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competency  of  each  unit  composing  it. 
Biological  truth  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  alcoholic  is  an  impaired  element  in  the 
community.  The  defence  of  our  land  is 
dependent  on  the  efficiency  of  every  country- 
man and  countrywoman.  Many  agencies 
are  at  work  hindering  and  hampering  the 
maintenance  of  a high  degree  of  physical  well- 
being, mental  adequacy  and  moral  rectitude, 
but  foremost  among  downcasting  malign 
influences  stands  out  that  great  evil  which 
harassed  men  have  not  unfitly  termed — “ the 
Drink  Curse.”  * 

Among  the  most  pernicious  of  deranging 
influences,  Alcohol  occupies  a prominent 
place.  Some  races  seem  to  have  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  so-called  immunity,  but,  as 
is  well-known  among  primitive  people  and 
semi-civilised  races,  Alcohol  still  acts  as  a 
potent  eliminator.  And  in  this  and  other 
countries,  thinking  minds  are  realising  that 
in  alcoholism  there  exists  a deadly  and 
insidious  evil,  which  is  slowly  and  silently 
working  for  racial  overthrow. 

* “ Nineteen  Centuries  of  Drink  in  England,”  by  R.  Valpy 
French.  London  ; and  “ The  History  of  Liquor  Licensing  in 
England,  Principally  from  1700  to  1830,”  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.  London : 1903. 
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ALCOHOL  AND  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  RACE. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  regarding 
the  biological  conditions  which  may  account 
for  the  conspicuous  racial  differences  in 
drinking  habits.  At  an  early  period  in  man’s 
evolution,  possibly  among  all  antecedent  to 
the  agricultural  age,  alcoholic  beverages 
were  practically  unknown.  The  primitive 
stages  of  human  development  were  certainly 
accomplished  without  resort  to  alcohol. 
During  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  process  we 
term  civilisation,  man  has  sought  out  many 
inventions,  some  helpful  and  not  a few 
harmful.  The  mills  of  God  may  grind 
slowly  but  they  grind  exceeding  small,  and 
in  the  inevitable  working  out  of  natural  law 
the  alcoholio  is  surely  accomplishing  his 
elimination,  but  to  an  indescribable  accom- 
paniment of  material  loss,  physical  suffering, 
mental  ruin,  and  moral  overthrow. 

In  the  light  of  modem  scientific  research  it 
is  for  us  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and 
casual  factors  of  alcoholism. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Pathogenesis  of  Alcoholism. 

IN  the  slow  laborious  ascent  of  the 
human  race,  Alcohol  has  proved  a 
potent  agent  in  deranging  development, 
producing  disease,  and  hastening  dissolution. 
Much  discussion  has  centred  about  the 
pathogenesis  of  alcoholism.'* 

We  are  still  far  from  a clear  understanding 
of  the  precise  chemico-physiological  changes 
brought  about  in  living  tissues  by  the  action 
of  Alcohol.  It  is,  however,  being  made 
abundantly  evident,  that  the  various  de- 
rangements which  we  include  under  the  term 
alcoholism,  are  the  direct  outcome  of  an 
abnormal  reaction  between  the  organism 

* Among  recent  contributions  consult  : — The  Lees  and  Raper 
Lecture  on  “ Recent  Researches  on  the  Action  of  Alcohol  in  Health 
and  Sickness,”  by  Prof.  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  The  British  Jotttnal 
of  Inebriety,  January,  1904,;  “The  Pathology  of  Chronic  Alcohol- 
ism,” by  Dr.  W.  Ford  Robertson,  Ibid,  April,  1904.  See  also 
numerous  important  Articles  in  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Inebriety , and  The  Medical  7 emperance  Review. 
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and  its  environment.  Alcohol  acts  as  a 
body  inimical  to  cellular  activity,  interferes 
with  the  normal  nutrition  of  tissues,  impairs 
the  function  of  organs,  and  deranges  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  various  systems 
constituting  the  body.  Much  has  been 
written  concerning  its  chemico-vital  action. 
It  is  certainly  capable  of  acting  directly  on 
cell  life.  But  its  injurious  influence  is 
extremely  complex  in  that  it  tends  to  bring 
discord  between  the  various  cells  constituting 
the  human  unit,  and  produces  lack  of 
harmony  between  the  individual  and  his 
environment. 

THE  ACTION  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  PROTOPLASM. 

The  biologist  in  adopting  the  evolutional 
method  of  investigation  seeks  to  secure  sure 
foundations  by  commencing  his  studies  in 
the  investigation  of  the  first  beginnings,  the 
earliest  tangible  elements  of  organised 
existence.  Protoplasm  constitutes  the  physi- 
cal basis  of  life.  The  cell  is  the  physical 
unit  as  we  know  it  of  organic  existence.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  that  study  should  be  made 
of  the  action  of  Alcohol  upon  the  various 
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forms  of  protoplasm  met  with  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  cells  constituting  the  material  basis 
of  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings. 

Many  important  researches  have  been 
undertaken  along  these  lines  and  valuable 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at.  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  Alcohol 
deleteriously  affects  protoplasm  of  all  kinds. 
Even  in  comparatively  small  amounts  its 
action  is  detrimental.  When  present  in  large 
quantities  its  poisonous  effect  may  be  so 
marked  as  to  inhibit  function  and  actually 
destroy  life. 

It  is  a fact  of  much  importance  that  the 
more  highly  developed  in  the  evolutional 
scale  the  protoplasm  may  be,  the  more  liable 
will  it  be  to  suffer  derangement  from  the 
presence  of  Alcohol.  This  readily  explains 
why  the  nervous  tissues  of  man,  and 
especially  the  highly  complex  and  much 
differentiated  cells  of  the  human  brain,  which 
constitute  the  physical  repository  for  man's 
latest  acquirements  and  most  noble  posses- 
sions, are  usually  the  first  to  suffer  in  the 
process  of  degradation. 
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ALCOHOL  AND  MAN’S  PROTECTIVE  MECHANISM. 

The  human  organism  in  the  course  of  its 
evolution  has  acquired  wonderful  protective 
powers,  mechanisms  whereby  invading 
inimical  influences  may  be  resisted,  agencies 
whereby  deranging  and  disease-producing 
forces  may  be  overcome  and  vitality  retained 
even  in  an  environment  making  for  death. 
We  are  far  from  understanding  all  the 
wonderful  protecting  and  resisting  powers  of 
the  human  body,  but  we  know,  that  in  the 
mystery  of  the  organic  basis  we  call  pro- 
toplasm, and  safeguarded  in  the  secrets  of 
the  units  we  call  cells,  there  reside  great 
God-given  powers  intended  to  secure  man’s 
safety,  happiness,  and  uplifting.  And  it  is 
because  Alcohol  insidiously  undermines  these 
essential  powers  set  for  man’s  safeguarding, 
and  intended  for  the  race’s  protection  and 
perpetuation,  that  the  far-seeing  biologist 
seeks  to  offer  it  such  strenuous  resistance. 

The  mystery  and  majesty  of  the  individual 
lie  enshrouded  in  the  protoplasm  of  a single 
cell.  The  creation  of  man  now,  as  in  the 
beginning,  lies  beyond  human  comprehension. 
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But  we  know  much  concerning  the  nature 
and  development  of  the  fertilised  cell,  and 
all  the  elaboration  which  is  expended  in 
providing  for  its  multiplication  and  evolution 
into  a complete  and  perfect  being.  Experi- 
ence and  experiment  go  far  to  show  that  the 
vitality  and  efficiency  of  the  primary  cell 
may  suffer  impairment  by  the  action  of 
Alcohol  acting  through  one  or  both  parents 
or  by  derangement  wrought  by  its  presence 
during  pre-natal  days. 

THE  NATURE  AND  FORMS  OF  ALCOHOLISM. 

Alcoholism  occurs  under  many  and  varied 
forms.  Open  drunkenness,  although  the 
most  offensive,  and  in  some  respects  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  many  manifesta- 
tions of  alcoholism  as  viewed  from  the 
popular  standpoint,  is  oftentimes  far  less 
harmful  to  the  health  of  the  alcoholised 
individual  than  are  the  more  insidious  and 
less  readily  recognised  varieties. 

Alcohol  has  marked  selective  powers.  In 
some  persons  it  leads  to  acute  derangement, 
which  may  be  of  comparatively  short 
duration  and  allowing  of  more  or  less  com- 
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plete  restitution.  In  others  it  slowly  and 
silently  undermines  the  basis  of  physical 
existence  and  psychical  activity,  wrecking 
and  overthrowing  in  irreclaimable  destruc- 
tion. 

In  many  individuals  derangement  is  dis- 
tinctly of  a paroxysmal  character.  In  others 
Alcohol  persistently  exerts  devoluting  force. 

With  perhaps  most  people,  the  chief  energy 
of  Alcohol  is  expended  in  an  attack  on 
the  most  highly  developed  tissue,  the  nervous, 
on  the  integrity  of  which  depends  man’s 
elevated  position  at  the  top  of  the  evolutional 
ladder.  But  in  many  the  more  essential 
elements  of  organic  life  suffer  impairment, 
and  so,  frequently  all  unknown  to  the 
indulger  and  often  unrecognised  by  his 
friends,  Alcohol  sows  the  seeds  of  dissolution 
and  the  victim  reaps  the  harvest  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Exciting  and  Predisposing  Causes. 

THE  causation  of  alcoholism  is  highly 
complex.  The  causal  factors  are 
many  and  varied.  Their  detection 
and  the  estimation  of  their  relative  im- 
portance are  fraught  with  difficulty.  And 
yet  only  by  clearly  recognising  the  causes  of 
alcoholism  can  we  hope  to  attain  effective 
and  rational  measures  for  its  arrest  and 
satisfactory  procedures  for  ensuring  its  pre- 
vention. 

Every  agency  which  either  directly  or 
indirectly  makes  for  intemperance  should 
receive  separate  study  and  be  subjected  to 
thorough  investigation. 

PRIMARY  CAUSES  OF  ALCOHOLISM. 

Although  et hylic  Alcohol  stands  condemned 
as  the  prime  factor  in  the  production  of 
alcoholism,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
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many  other  deleterious  bodies  are  often 
present  in  varying  amounts  in  intoxicating 
drinks.  Many  of  these  are  more  or  less 
constantly  associated  with  Alcohol  in  various 
wines,  malt  liquors,  and  spirits,  and  may 
exert  important  toxic  action.*  Not  a few 
bodies  undesirable  for  human  tissues  are 
frequently  added  or  developed  during 
manufacture,  and  sometimes  dangerous  ele- 
ments are  wilfully  used  as  substitutes  or 
accidentally  gain  entrance  into  the  intoxi- 
cating beverages.** 

The  establishment  of  the  alcoholic  state 
leads  to  the  production  of  certain  secondary 
toxic  bodies  which  enforce  and  aggravate 
the  poisonous  action  of  the  primary  patho- 
genic excitants.  It  is  now  known  also  that 
the  derangements  brought  about  directly 
and  indirectly  by  alcoholic  beverages  fre- 
quently lead  to  forms  of  self-poisoning  or 
auto-intoxication,  due  to  the  deficiency  of 
various  organs  of  the  body,  the  inadequacy 
of  eliminative  functions,  or  the  weakening  of 

* “ Traite  de  L’Alcoolisme,”  par  les  Docteurs  H.  Triboulet, 
Felix  Mathieu,  et  Roger  Mignot.  Paris  : Masson  et  Cie.  1905. 

**  “ Arsenical  Poisoning  in  Beer  Drinkers,”  by  T.  N.  Kelynack 
and  W.  Kirkby.  London  : Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox.  1901. 
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the  protective  mechanism  of  the  body.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  viewed  merely  from  the 
limited  chemico-physiological  standpoint 
the  so-called  primary  causes  of  alcoholism 
are  really  compound  and  extremely  complex. 

SECONDARY  CAUSES  OF  ALCOHOLISM. 

In  a scientific  study  of  influences  making 
for  alcoholism  the  outlook  must  be  of  the 
widest.  It  is  easy  to  focus  condemnation  on 
one  definite  agent  and  label  Alcohol  “ The 
Devil  in  Solution  ” ; but  the  serious  investi- 
gator speedily  discovers  that  the  secondary 
causes  are  manifold,  highly  varied  in  their 
incidence,  widely  differing  in  their  action, 
and  each  requiring  individual  analysis. 

These  secondary  or  subsidiary  agencies  in 
the  production  of  alcoholism  may  be  classified 
according  to  whether  they  (i)  modify  the 
powers  of  the  individual ; or  (2)  influence  the 
nature  and  action  of  the  environment. 

EXCITING  INFLUENCES. 

The  manner  of  initiation  into  the  habits 
of  alcoholism  varies  greatly.  Occasionally 
the  descent  into  inebriety  is  precipitous. 
More  frequently  the  lapse  is  accomplished  by 
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slow  stages  and  the  fetters  are  rivetted 
without  a clear  recognition  of  the  means  and 
manner  of  enslavement.  In  some  instances 
a definite  injury  to  the  body  or  sudden 
shock  to  the  mind  unlocks  the  citadel  to  the 
invader. 

Not  infrequently  disease  in  one  of  its 
multifarious  forms,  either  acute  or  more 
likely  chronic  in  its  invasion,  paves  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  a dangerous 
indulgence  in  Alcohol.  Physiological  or 
psychological  derangement  is  commonly  a 
precursor  of  alcoholism. 

PREDISPOSITION. 

It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  races  differ  widely  in  their 
susceptibility  to  Alcohol.  Some  readily  react 
and  easily  fall  victims.  Others  resist  strenu- 
ously and  present  little  or  no  tendency  to 
indulge  to  an  extent  usually  considered 
excessive.  And  certain  persons  and  some 
peoples  have  apparently  an  almost  complete 
immunity  from  developing  what  has  been 
termed  “ the  alcoholic  craving.” 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  are  many 
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factors  which  tend  to  induce  inebriety,  and 
not  a few  which  mitigate  susceptibility  and 
even  secure  a measure  of  protection,  or  degree 
of  immunity. 

In  considering  predisposition  to  alcoholism 
many  points  call  for  serious  study.  Foremost 
must  be  placed  the  all-powerful  but  still 
ill- understood  force  of  heredity. 

Racial  differences  as  already  indicated,  are 
very  conspicuous. ^ 

Sexual  influences  are  often  of  considerable 
force  in  establishing  inebriety  and  moulding 
the  particular  manifestation  of  alcoholism. f 

Age  and  period  of  life  afford  important 
predisposing  conditions  which  should  receive 
due  consideration.fi 


* See  “The  Drinking  Habits  of  Uncivilised  and  Serai- 
Civilised  Races,”  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Harford,  M.D.,  The  British  Journal 
of  Inebriety.  Jan.,  1905;  “ Human  Evolution  and  Alcohol,”  by  G. 
Archdall  Reid,  M.D.  Ibid , January,  1904.  “Alcohol  : Its  Place 
and  Power  in  Legislation,”  by  Robinson  Souttar,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
London,  1902  ; “ Drink,  Temperance,  and  Legislation,”  by  Arthur 
Shadwell,  M.A.,  M.D.,  London,  1902. 

J See  Articles  on  “ The  Inebriate  Woman,”  British  Journal  of 
Inebriety,  vol.  i.,  p.  47.  1903. 

‘I’]' “ Inebriety  : Its  Etiology,  Pathology,  Treatment,  and  Juris- 
prudence,” by  Norman  Kerr,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  London,  1889. 
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Temperament  is  undoubtedly  a factor  of 
far-reaching  importance.^ 

And  physicians  well  know  that  oftentimes 
previous  disease  seems  to  modify  the  body 
and  enfeeble  the  will,  and  thus  changes  the 
very  character  of  the  individual,  so  that  the 
person  who  formerly  manifested  no  tendency 
to  crave  for  Alcohol  now  lusts  for  the  intoxi- 
cating draught. 

Among  the  many  factors  that  act  as  pre- 
disposing influences  mainly  by  modifying 
the  environment,  mention  should  be  made  of 
such  as  climate,  and  all  that  is  included  in 
such  comprehensive  terms  as  social  position, 
education,  occupation,  and  habits  of  thought 
and  action. | Concerning  some  of  these  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  later. 

THE  PLACE  OF  HEREDITY  IN  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  ALCOHOLISM. 

Heredity  is  a problem  of  deepest  signifi- 
cance to  the  biologist.  Much  discussion  has 

t Consult  “Study  and  Stimulants,”  edited  by  A.  Arthur 
Reade.  London,  1883. 

| See  “ Physical  Deterioration  : Its  Causes  and  the  Cure,”  by 
A.  Watt  Smyth,  London,  1904  ; “ The  Temperance  Problem  and 
Social  Reform,”  byj.  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell,  London,  1900; 
“Life  and  Labour  in  London,”  by  Charles  Booth,  final  vol.,  1902. 
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recently  taken  place  regarding  the  nature 
and  influence  of  this  mighty  force  whereby 
cohesion  and  continuity  are  maintained  for 
the  race  and  powers  and  properties  trans- 
mitted to  the  individual.  The  part  played 
by  heredity  in  the  establishment  of  alcohol- 
ism is  still  a subject  for  dispute.  Views 
differ  widely,  and  we  are  far  from  a position 
which  can  countenance  any  suggestion  of 
dogmatism.* 

Dr.  Archdall  Reid  and  thinkers  of  his 
school  claim  that  Nature’s  plan  for  securing 
the  arrest  of  drunkenness  is  by  “ the  elimina- 
tion of  the  drunkard,”  although  “ at  a 
terrible  cost  to  life  and  happiness.” 

As  we  have  already  shown,  the  inebriate, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  elements  which 
sweep  him  into  inebriety,  and  by  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  condition,  loses  the 
power  of  adaptability,  and  is  speedily  ren- 
dered out  of  harmony  with  his  surroundings, 

* See  Report  of  Special  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Study  of 
Inebriety  on  “ Conditions  Under  Which  the  Tendency  to  Inebriety 
is  Capable  of  Transmission  to  Offspring,”  April,  1901  ; “ Alcoholism  : 
A Study  in  Heredity,”  by  G.  Archdall  Reid,  London,  1901  ; Discus- 
sion in  Lancet , February  9th  to  September  21st,  1901,  and  July  4th 
to  October  10th,  1903:  “The  Pathology  of  Chronic  Alcoholism,” 
by  W.  Ford  Robertson,  M.D.,  British  Journal  of  Inebriety , vol.  i.t 
p.  226,  1904 
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and  by  his  unfitness  forfeits  the  right  to 
survive. 

Dr.  Reid’s  contentions  merit  serious  study. 
He  seeks  to  show  that  from  the  time  of  their 
initial  divergence  from  the  common  stock, 
all  the  races  of  mankind  have  been  under- 
going a progressive  and  continuous  change, 
adaptive  and  protective  in  nature.  Evolution 
has  resulted  from  the  working  out  of  that 
power  which  ensures  “ the  survival  of  the 
fittest.”  “ Human  individuals  differ  natur- 
ally in  their  powers  of  resisting  diseases,  and 
their  offspring  tend  (with  variations)  to 
inherit  parental  powers  and  weaknesses  in 
this  particular.” 

“ Races  are  resistant  to  any  given  disease 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  length  and 
severity  of  the  ancestral  sufferings  from  it,” 
and  Dr.  Reid  holds  that  “ diseases  of  parents 
do  not  affect  in  any  way,  neither  for  good 
nor  for  evil,  offspring  subsequently  born — at 
any  rate,  through  inheritance  properly  so- 
called,”  and  that  “parental  intemperance, 
like  disease,  does  not  affect  offspring  subse- 
quently born.”  He  attempts  to  show  that 
“ Alcohol,  like  disease,  is  the  cause  of  an 
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evolution  protective  against  itself,”  and  the 
practical  conclusion  of  his  argument  is  that 
“ heredity  and  history  teach  that  the 
reformer’s  plan  cannot  possibly  achieve  per- 
manent success  ; even  temporary  success  is 
denied  to  it  under  civilised  conditions  of 
life.” 

The  above  view,  attractive  and  suggestive 
as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  many  of  its  conten- 
tions, is  by  no  means  accepted  by  all 
biologists,  and  there  is  in  its  logical 
application  much  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
ideals  of  the  humanitarian. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  question  of 
“Alcohol  inheritance”  which  particularly 
at  the  present  time  merit  close  attention, 
and  to  some  of  these  we  propose  to  refer 
further.* 


* Consult  “ Report  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Inter -Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration,”  London, 
1904.  For  useful  summary  of  same  see  The  Temperance  Record , 
January,  1905. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Alcoholic  Inheritance. 

IN  the  evolution  of  the  race  the  moulding 
force  of  heredity  counts  for  much.* 

It  has  long  been  a firm  belief  that  the 
alcoholic  parent  is  capable  of  transmitting 
some  influence,  a tendency  or  predisposition 
as  it  has  often  been  termed,  whereby  the 
offspring  inherits  a liability  to  recapitulate 
the  drinking  habits  of  his  or  her  forbears. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  disciples 
of  Weismann  hold  that  there  are  no 
satisfactory  grounds  for  the  common  assump- 
tion that  acquired  characters  are  trans- 
missible.t 


* “ The  Evolution  Theory.”  By  Dr.  August  Weismann.  English 
translation  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson  and  Margaret  R.  Thomson. 
London  : Edward  Arnold,  1905. 

t For  an  elaborate  Presentation  of  this  view  in  its  relation  to 
inebriety  see  “Alcoholism:  A Study  in  Heredity.”  By  Dr.  G. 
Archdall  Reid.  London  : 1901  ; also  “The  Principles  of  Heredity.” 
By  Dr.  G.  Archdall  Reid.  London  : 1905. 
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Inebriety  is  in  many  cases  clearly  an 
acquired  morbid  state,  and  it  is  held  by 
some  that  there  is  no  transmission  of  a 
special  craving  for  Alcohol. 

We  have  no  intention  of  now  entering 
into  the  academic  discussion,  attractive  and 
important  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  concerning 
“ alcoholic  selection."  Serious  students  of 
the  subject  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
question  in  the  light  of  the  researches  of 
recent  investigators.® 

But  without  attempting  any  unscientific 
dogmatic  expression  of  opinion,  certain 
provisional  statements  may  be  made  as  the 
outcome  of  a study  of  the  available  results 
of  experience  and  experiment. 

Some  have  spoken  and  written  of  the 
“ alcoholic  craving " as  though  it  were  a 
definite,  specific  and  imperious  demand  for  a 
precise  and  peculiar  toxic  agent.  Such  a 
view  is  probably  much  too  confined,  re- 
stricted, and  limited. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
“ proneness " whereby  certain  individuals 

* For  references  to  articles  see  “ The  Pathology  of  Chronic 
Alcoholism,”  bv  W.  Ford  Robertson,  M.D.  The  British  Medical 
Journal  of  Inebriety , vol.  1,  p.  226,  1904. 
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are,  as  it  were,  precipitated  into  alcoholism, 
it  -is  clear  that  in  certain  families  there  are 
innate  tendencies,  inborn  characteristics, 
which  predispose  to  the  ready  and  often 
rapid  establishment  of  habits  of  intemper- 
ance. 

Regarding  this  subject,  however,  much 
confusion  has  arisen,  and  widely  diverging 
views  still  continue  to  exercise  far-reaching 
influence. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  modern 
biological  view  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, for  as  containing  a hypothetical  and 
provisional  force  it  is  of  much  service, 
although  needing  to  be  amplified  by 
extensive  contact  with  the  facts  of  clinical 
observation. 

RACIAL  PROCLIVITY  TO  ALCOHOL. 

The  various  peoples  of  the  earth  manifest 
great  difference  in  their  desire  for  Alcohol. 
The  Jew,  wherever  he  may  find  his  home, 
usually  maintains  habits  of  strict  sobriety. 
Savage  races  and  primitive  people  appear 
generally  to  possess  but  feeble  resistance  to 
the  seductive  influence  of  this  toxic  agent. 
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Some  races,  however,  seem  practically 
immune  to  the  attractions  of  the  alcoholic 
form  of  intoxicant. 

Many  explanations  have  been  attempted, 
such  as  difference  of  climatic  conditions, 
variation  in  the  characters  and  potency  of 
the  drinks  partaken,  and  the  influence  of 
civilisation,  custom,  education,  and  moral 
teaching. 

No  doubt  all  these  factors  may  play  a 
part,  but  biologists  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  question  of  racial  proclivity  to  Alcohol 
as  really  dependent  on  the  action  of  natural 
selection,  or  as  we  may  call  it  in  this  case, 
alcoholic  selection. 

FAMILY  PROCLIVITY  TO  ALCOHOL. 

It  is  a lamentable  but  well  established 
fact  that  in  many  families  there  exists  a 
marked  tendency  to  lapse  into  habits  of 
dangerous  alcoholic  indulgence. 

It  seems  clear  that  parental  influences  may 
impress  the  plastic  form  of  the  upspringing 
life,  not  necessarily  by  the  transmission  of 
any  morbid  impulse  which  may  be  designated 
a “ craving  for  Alcohol,”  but  perhaps  most 
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frequently  by  handing  down  the  material 
basis  of  lowered  physical  powers  and  im- 
paired psychological  forces. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION. 

Among  all  people,  and  in  every  phase  of 
human  activity,  the  indefinable,  but  ever 
important  personal  equation,  counts  for  much. 
In  the  study  of  the  alcoholic  subject  it  must 
constantly  be  borne  in  mind.  There  is 
danger  that  the  axioms  and  postulates  of  a 
purely  academic  presentation  of  the  scientific 
conceptions  of  alcoholism  may  tend  to  blind 
us  to  the  importance  of  a full  and  precise 
clinical  study  of  the  individual.  In  directing 
efforts  to  secure  prophylaxis  and  in  conduct- 
ing measures  to  attain  arrest  or  procure 
reformation,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  carefully  consider  the  personal  equation. 

Some  individuals,  either  from  inborn  ten- 
dencies or  acquired  proclivities,  manifest  a 
peculiar  aptitude  to  react  to  the  toxic 
influence  of  Alcohol.  In  some  instances  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  intricacies  of 
family  history  or  a consideration  of  previous 
personal  history  will  afford  much  directing 
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light.  The  wise  parent  and  the  judicious 
physician  may  oftentimes  recognise  in  the 
unfolding  life,  constitutional  conditions, 
peculiarities  of  temperament,  psychological 
states,  bodily  deficiencies,  or  an  actual 
morbid  manner  of  life  which  contain  hidden, 
but  latent  tendencies  towards  alcoholism. 
In  all  such  cases  the  vital  importance  of 
adopting  the  practice  of  total  abstinence 
may  well  be  insisted  upon. 

In  other  persons,  many  of  them  strong 
Temperance  advocates,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  make  up  of  the  character  or  in 
the  method  of  directing  life’s  activities,  likely 
to  determine  or  in  any  way  excite  or  even 
predispose  to  alcoholism.  Not  a few  indi- 
viduals appear  to  possess  a distaste  sometimes 
amounting  to  a dislike  and  occasionally 
partaking  of  an  actual  aversion  to  every 
form  of  alcoholic  beverage. 

But  even  in  these  cases  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  careful  clinical  observation 
has  conclusively  shown  that  this  seem- 
ing immunity  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  that  by  repeated  use  of  the  toxic 
agent,  under  the  acting  forces  of  habit, 
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custom,  or  even  medical  advice,  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body  may  become  so  habituated 
to  its  influence,  and  the  elements  forming 
the  physical  basis  of  the  judgment  and  will, 
may  suffer  sufficient  de-gradation  as  to  turn 
an  inherent  disinclination  into  an  insistent 
demand. 

While  therefore  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  many  are  accustomed  to  partake  of 
Alcohol  in  such  comparatively  small  quanti- 
ties as  do  not  produce  any  such  conspicuous 
manifestation  of  mental  or  bodily  derange- 
ment as  shall  in  any  way  shock  the  ethical 
sense  of  the  majority  of  mankind  ; it  is  very 
necessary  to  definitely  assert  that  by  a 
process  of  summation  of  stimuli,  the  repelling 
power  of  even  the  most  resisting,  may  be 
undermined,  and  that  from  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  altruism  there  may  be  a descent 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  egotism. 

In  this  matter  at  least  “ Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall,” 

PRE-NATAL  LIFE. 

Ignorance  and  mock  modesty  would  dis- 
courage inquiry  into  the  problems  of  ante- 
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natal  existence.  Rightly  viewed  from  the 
biological  standpoint  birth  is  but  an  incident 
in  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  true  span 
extends  from  conception  to  life’s  close.  A 
healthy  pre-natal  existence  is  essential  if  a 
vigorous  post-natal  development  is  to  be 
insured,  in  the  interests  of  the  race,  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  it  is 
becoming  abundantly  clear  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  health  of  the  mother  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance. lls 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
vitality  of  the  sperm  cell  of  the  alcoholic 
father  and  the  ovum  of  the  alcoholic  mother, 
may  like  the  rest  of  the  cells  of  the  alcohol- 
ised  subject  suffer  deterioration,  and  thus 
even  in  life’s  beginnings  it  would  appear 
almost  certain  that  the  offspring  of  inebriate 
parents  may  undergo  serious  impairment. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  embryo  of  the  alcoholic 

* For  much  useful  information  respecting  Ante-Natal  Nutrition 
as  affecting  physique,  see  : — “ The  Medical  Inspection  of  School 
Children.”  By  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie.  Edinburgh,  1904.  Consult 
also  : “ Infant  Life  Protection,”  by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.D.  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Third  International  Congress  for  the 
Welfare  and  Protection  of  Children.  London,  1902.  Reference 
should  also  be  made  to  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
on  Physical  Deterioration.  Vol.  I,  p.  3.  London,  1904. 
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woman  must  be  accounted  an  alcoholised 
one,  or  as  Dr.  Archdall  Reid  puts  it,  “ The 
embryo  of  a drunken  mother  is  practically 
another  drunken  person.” 

During  the  months  of  ante-natal  life  the 
new  being  is  undergoing  rapid  and  elaborate 
evolution  and  should  be  shielded  from  all 
deranging  influences. 

Alcohol  is  particularly  prejudicial  to  the 
pregnant  woman.  During  this  important 
period  of  active  sexual  life,  the  female  tissues 
undergo  extensive  changes,  new  activities 
are  manifested,  profound  psychical  altera- 
tions are  apparent,  fresh  physiological 
processes  are  brought  into  play  and  the 
whole  organism  is  placed  in  a condition  of 
unwonted  activity.  At  such  a time  all  toxic 
influences  should  be  withheld. 

During  pregnancy  Alcohol  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  derange  mental  equilibrium,  and 
to  disarrange  bodily  powers.  When  taken 
in  sufficient  quantity,  it  may  directly  reach 
the  tissues  of  the  embryo,  and  so  both 
directly  and  indirectly  the  development  of 
the  young  life  may  be  prejudiced. 

The  morbid  psychology  and  pathology  of 
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the  inebriate  mother  call  for  careful  investi- 
gation. 

The  alcoholic  state,  not  only  subjects  the 
offspring  to  exposure  to  a definite  injurious 
agent,  but  by  deranging  maternal  mental 
powers  governing  the  will,  the  intellect  and 
the  emotions,  opens  a door  for  the  entrance 
of  many  elements  which  may  hamper  and 
hinder  the  perfect  development  of  the 
offspring. 

Alcoholism  in  the  parents,  and  particularly 
in  the  mother,  has  a far-reaching  effect  on 
the  developing  child  by  interfering  with 
nutrition.  The  alcoholic  parent  usually  has 
neither  the  financial  nor  the  physiological 
means  to  procure  or  assimilate  adequate  food 
for  the  requirements  of  the  coming  life.* 

Moreover,  the  alcoholised  pregnant  woman 
is  liable  to  suffer  from  serious  derangements 
which  endanger  the  health,  and  even  the  life 
of  the  foetus.  The  risk  from  accidents  and 
danger  arising  from  what  should  be  avoid- 
able perils  cannot  be  overlooked. 

* See  “The  Influences  of  Diet  in  Pregnancy  on  the  Weight  of 
the  Offspring,”  by  Noel  Paton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Edin.  Lancet , 
July  4th,  1903.  Consult  also:  “A  Study  of  the  Diet  of  the 
Labouring  Classes  in  Edinburgh.  An  enquiry  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.” 
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Alcoholism  is  accountable  for  much 
blighting  of  life  even  in  the  early  stages  of 
•existence,  during  the  months  of  ante-natal 
development. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Alcohol  and  Life’s  Progress. 

FOR  the  prevention  of  intemperance 
reliable  knowledge  regarding  its 
production  is  essential.  Much  labour 
and  enormous  expense  are  now  expended  in 
a mere  symptomatic  treatment  of  alcoholism. 
Endless  effort  is  made  to  minimise  the  effects 
of  inebriety.  Time  and  trouble  incalculable 
are  expended  in  mitigating  the  evils  wrought 
by  drunkenness.  Elaborate  precautions  are 
taken  to  restrict  the  damaging  influence  of 
the  dangerous  drinker.  Enterprise  and 
ingenuity  combine  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
wrought  by  drink.  Limitless  forbearance 
and  far-reaching  sympathy  are  extended  to 
the  morally  degraded  and  physically  de- 
teriorated victims.  And  all  this  is  well. 
But  viewed  from  the  biological  standpoint 
there  is  much  in  Temperance  methods  that 
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is  both  wasteful  and  foolish.  While  striving 
for  the  arrest  of  alcoholism  and  struggling 
for  means  to  secure  the  cure  of  individual 
alcoholics,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we 
should  remember  that  prevention  must  ever 
be  better  than  cure.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  shield  the  threatened  if  we  stand  blind- 
folded by  ignorance.  It  is  worse  than  foolish 
to  clamour  for  protection  until  we  can 
clearly  indicate  the  factors  instrumental  in 
production. 

I have  already  attempted  to  show  that  in 
every  individual  there  may  be  many  elements 
making  for  or  against  the  establishment  of 
alcoholism. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  particular  reference 
to  the  influence  of  age  or  period  of  life  in  the 
causation  of  intemperance. 

AGE  AND  ALCOHOLIC  PROCLIVITY. 

Human  life  has  been  likened  to  a song. 
There  is  the  crescendo  stage  of  opening 
activity,  with  quickening  thought  and  in- 
creasing force  ; and  there  is  the  diminuendo 
cadence,  when  declining  powers  stiffen  the 
mind  and  enfeeble  the  body.  There  are 
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periods  when  the  melody  of  life  is  loud,  and 
the  time  is  quick,  and  the  notes  soar  high,  rich 
in  fullest  harmony.  But  there  are  also  seasons 
when  life’s  music  is  low  and  goes  faint  and 
slow,  the  major  passes  into  the  minor,  notes 
jar,  and  the  song  is  enshrouded  in  dis- 
sonances. 

In  almost  every  life  there  are  times  when  a 
great  craving  for  the  lifting  of  life’s  burdens 
tends  to  drive  the  individual  to  seek  relief  in 
an  influence  outside  himself. 

To  some  with  vigour  of  soul  and  sturdiness 
of  body  that  which  we  call  temptation  comes 
but  to  stimulate  and  strengthen. 

It  is  impossible  to  accurately  estimate  the 
stress  and  strain  of  psychological  and  physio- 
logical processes,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  for 
many  there  are  periods  in  life’s  unfolding  and 
stages  in  life’s  decline  when  a proclivity  for 
alcohol  may  readily  be  established. 

INFANT  DAYS. 

The  tender  and  readily  re-acting  tissues  of 
the  young  plant  and  the  young  animal  re- 
quire protection  from  all  toxic  influences. 

Alcohol  should  be  treated  as  a deadly 
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poison  to  the  rapidly  growing  structures  of 
the  infant.  This  is  now  generally  recognised, 
and  even  as  a carefully  regulated  and  re- 
stricted medicinal  agent  alcohol  is  rarely 
necessary,  and  is  now  but  seldom  used  by 
wise  practitioners. 

But  among  certain  sections  of  the  commun- 
ity, who  still  think  they  see  in  alcohol  a 
panacea  for  all  ills,  frequent  resort  is  made  to 
this  agent  as  a means  to  assuage  the  little 
aches  and  trifling  pains  incident  to  infancy. 
Some  parents,  too,  are  either  so  ignorant  or  so 
apathetic  as  to  permit  of  long-continued 
drugging  of  the  new  life  by  alcohol  and  some- 
times also  with  other  dangerous  narcotics. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  re- 
liable evidence  to  show  that  the  suckling 
infant  may  be  detrimentally  affected  through 
the  toxic  condition  of  the  milk  of  its  alco- 
holised  mother. 

At  the  present  day,  when  active  measures 
are  being  taken  to  discover  and  remove  every 
condition  making  for  deterioration,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  all  mothers  should  realise  their 
paramount  duty  of  protecting  the  children  by 
protecting  themselves.  Each  mother,  both 
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for  the  sake  of  herself  and  her  infant,  should 
clearly  recognise  the  manifold  advantages  of 
abstinence. 

THE  YEARS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Although  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
alcohol  in  all  its  forms  is  prejudicial  to  child- 
life,*  there  are  still  many  children  who  in 
their  earliest  years  are  led  into  habits  of 
alcoholic  indulgence.  Serious  morbid  condi- 
tions are  not  infrequently  met  with  which 
either  directly  or  indirectly  are  dependent  on 
alcohol. 

Even  in  many  carefully  regulated  families 
where  elaborate  precautions  are  taken  to 
secure  hygienic  necessities,  and  much  in- 
genuity is  expended  in  seeking  protection 
from  manifold  ills,  no  effort  is  made  to 
shelter  the  unfolding  mind  from  the  perni- 
cious impressions  made  by  contact  with  an 
alcoholic  environment. 

Many  a child  is  habituated  to  the  morbid, 
and,  all  unwarned,  daily  brought  into  contact 

♦Sir  Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  in  his  recently  published  “Simple 
Lessons  on  Health  for  he  Young”  says  : “ Everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  the  matter  will  tell  you  that  young  people,  unless  they 
are  ill,  ought  not  to  take  any  Alcoholic  drink  at  all.” 
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with  alcohol,  which  he  should  rather  be 
taught  was  for  him  an  agent  to  be  shunned. 

Parents  need  to  view  this  matter  not  only 
from  the  ethical  standpoint  but  in  the  light 
of  modern  science. 

ADOLESCENCE. 

With  the  transitions  from  childhood  and 
youth  to  adolescence  and  onwards  to  ma- 
turity, manhood  and  womanhood,  come 
organic  developments,  mental  unfoldings, 
quickening  of  appetites,  and  establishment  of 
desires  which  oftentimes  are  accompanied  by 
conspicuous  physical  and  psychical  insta- 
bility of  equilibrium.  At  these  times  it  is 
most  necessary  that  biological  progress  is 
not  barred,  deviated,  or  in  any  way  deranged 
by  a resort  to  alcohol.  Alcohol  should  find 
no  place  in  the  dietary  of  schools. 0 

MATURITY. 

It  is  well  to  recognise  that  even  in  the 
established  life  of  the  adult  there  are  seasons 
of  ebb  and  flow,  periods  when  the  vital  tide 

*Dr.  Clement  Dukes  in  his  classic  on  “ Health  at  School,”  declares 
that  “ the  animal  propensities  of  boys  are  quite  sufficiently  acute 
without  the  stimulating  effect  of  Alcohol,  and  they  are  always  ready 
enough  for  sleep  without  its  sedative  action.” 
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rises  and  falls.'*  While  this  is  true  for  the 
man,  it  is  doubly  true  for  the  woman.  With 
the  coming  of  sexual  life,  with  all  its  in- 
cidents and  stress  and  strain,  there  may  arise 
much  that  strongly  predisposes  to  a state  of 
mind  and  condition  of  body  which  makes 
resort  to  alcohol  seem  desirable,  and  which 
a clouded  intellect  often  claims  to  be 
justifiable. 

The  pregnant  and  lactating  woman  es- 
pecially should  be  protected  from  all  dangers 
which  would  render  her  in  any  way  liable  to 
lapse  into  intemperance. 

DECLINING  YEARS. 

Ancient  tradition  claims  that  “ wine  is  the 
milk  of  old  age.”  Into  the  physiological  ex- 
planation of  such  a view  we  need  not  now 
enter.  I wish  merely  to  point  out  here  that 
with  declining  mental  powers  and  waning 
bodily  vigour  neurasthenic  conditions  are 

•Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  M.D.,  in  his  recently  published 
work  on  “The  Prevention  of  Senility,”  says  : “ I am  not  prepared 
to  indulge  in  any  general  denunciation  of  Alcohol,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  an  excess  of  it  does  make  men  old  before  their  time. 
It  induces  over-excitation  and  exhaustion  of  the  nerve-cells,  and  also 
vascular  paresis  and  arterio-sclerosis,  which  is  the  main  feature  in 
pathological  senility ; and  it  is  especially  apt  to  do  this  if  in- 
dulged in  at  a time  when  the  tissues  are  approaching  the  natural 
limit  of  their  functional  activity.” 
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liable  to  be  established  which  may  tempt  the 
unwary  and  ignorant  to  seek  relief  from  the 
narcotising  action  of  alcohol.  When  the 
judgment  is  dulled  and  the  will  enfeebled 
it  is  easy  for  the  subject  advanced  on  life’s 
downhill  path  to  quicken  all  unwittingly  his 
steps,  and  so  unknowingly  and  unperceived 
hasten  his  descent  into  the  silent  valley. 
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Temperance  and  Temperament. 

MONG  the  important  influences  which 


often  play  a leading  part  in  maintain- 
ing habits  of  Temperance  or  inducing  a 
manner  of  life  predisposing  to  inebriety  is 
that  posture  of  mind  and  attitude  of  the 
emotions  which  we  characterise  as  tempera- 
ment. The  manner  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
acting  is  a part  of  the  make-up  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  just  as  the  constitution  of  the 
body  has  to  be  accepted  as  a more  or  less 
definite  and  unalterable  characteristic,  so  the 
temperament  is  an  essential  and  to  a great 
extent  an  unchanging  component  of  the 
human  unit. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  the 
fascinating  study  of  the  evolution  of  racial 
and  individual  temperaments.  No  real 
knowledge,  however,  either  of  a people  or 
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of  a person  can  be  obtained  without  a careful 
study  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
past  has  moulded  and  modified  the 
directing  powers  of  the  present.  Temperament 
in  relation  to  Temperance  needs  to  be  very 
seriously  studied  in  its  precise  biological 
features. 

ALCOHOL  AND  MENTAL  CONSTITUTION. 

We  can  here  only  touch  upon  certain  of 
the  more  practical  aspects  of  the  relation 
of  Alcohol  to  mental  constitution.  A 
recognition  of  the  wide  differences  in  the 
intellectual  composition  of  individuals  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  the  setting 
forth  of  many  theories.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  correlate  psychological  features  with 
physiological  factors,  but  it  would  seem 
almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  associate  mental 
characteristics  with  any  definite  physical 
pecularities.  Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that 
races,  families,  and  individuals  all  differ 
markedly  in  their  mental  and  physical  re- 
actions to  external  stimuli. 

Our  terminology  in  relation  to  tempera- 
ment is  complex  and  confusing,  and  lacking 
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in  almost  all  scientific  precision.  As  evidence 
of  the  vague  hypotheses  which  in  the  past 
have  exercised  controlling  influence,  we  con- 
tinue to  use  such  expressions  as  “ high 
spirited.”  “ hot  tempered,”  “ cold  blooded  ” ; 
and  still  a grouping  survives  of  the  sanguine, 
the  choleric,  the  melancholic,  and  the  phleg- 
matic ; while  it  is  very  customary  to  speak 
of  a person  as  of  “ nervous  disposition.” 

Temperament,  whatever  may  be  its  true 
psychological  nature  and  physiological  signi- 
ficance, is  undoubtedly  an  element  in  the 
make-up  of  the  individual  where  the  laws  of 
heredity  and  the  force  of  environment  may 
exercise  powerful  influence. 

It  is  an  everyday  observation  that  tempera- 
ment maybe  inherited.  But  while  the  funda- 
mental structures  on  which  temperament  de- 
pends are  transmissible,  and  while  in  its 
nature  and  manifestations  it  must  be  viewed 
as  in  great  measure  an  inborn  feature,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognise  very  clearly  that  en- 
vironment, using  the  term  in  its  widest  signi- 
ficance, may  exercise  the  most  profound  and 
far-reaching  influence.0 

*See  Article  on  “Temperament,”  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Lazarus-Barlow. 
Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine.  London,  1902. 
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MENTAL  TYPES  AND  PREDISPOSITION  TO 
ALCOHOLISM. 

Of  recent  years  much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  mental 
and  nervous  element  in  disease.* 

In  such  a morbid  condition  as  alcoholism, 
it  is  very  necessary  to  carefully  consider  the 
nervous  factor.  Among  alcholics  very  dif- 
ferent mental  types  are  met  with.  Some 
perennial  topers  are  stolid,  unimpressionable, 
unsusceptible,  and  with  complacent  self- 
possession,  persist  in  imbibing  large  doses  of 
alcohol  without  manifesting  conspicuous 
excitation. 

Other  drinkers  are  composed  of  such  in- 
flammable, volatile,  explosive  materials,  that 
even  comparatively  small  quantities  of  the 
intoxicant  whip  the  passions  and  spur  the 
emotions  into  uncontrollable  disorder. 

One  man  by  a maximum  dose  is  rendered 
“dead  drunk,”  while  another  with  a minimum 
dose  may  become  riotous  and  almost 
maniacal. 


*“  Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,”  by  T.  S.  Clouston, 
M.D.  Sixth  edition.  London,  1904. 
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The  sanguine,  nervous,  and  excitable  tem- 
peraments are  particularly  liable  to  be  enticed 
into  habits  of  drinking  ; while  phlegmatic, 
deliberate,  calculating  individuals  often  seem 
least  predisposed  to  lapse  into  inebriety. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
melancholic,  the  self-centred,  and  the  mor- 
bidly retiring  are  often  in  danger  of  seeking 
relief  in  alcohol  from  their  depression  and 
mental  misery. 

T emperament  acts  as  a predisposing  cause 
of  alcoholism  in  many  ways.  It  not  only 
leads  to  the  establishment  of  certain  attitudes 
of  mind  and  methods  of  thought,  but  it 
oftentimes  induces  such  action  as  exposes  the 
individual  to  serious  temptation. 

The  public-house  question  requires  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  public  and  personal 
temperament. 

It  is  oftentimes  said  that  climate  has  much 
to  do  with  our  drinking  customs,  and  though 
this  no  doubt  is  to  some  extent  correct,  it  is 
well  to  remember  also  that  climate  is  of  much 
importance  in  moulding  and  modifying 
national  characteristics  of  temperament. 
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THE  TEMPERAMENTS  OF  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR 
PROTECTION  FROM  ALCOHOL. 

Much  study  is  now  being  given  to  the 
fascinating  features  of  child- life.  Temperance 
workers  in  schools,  Bands  of  Hope,  and  in  the 
home  circle  should  realise  that  there  is  need 
for  the  investigation  of  temperaments  if  sure 
education  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  build 
up  such  elements  of  character  as  may  with- 
stand all  the  manifold  allurements  of  alcohol. 
There  is  now  very  rightly  an  urgent  demand 
that  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  Tem- 
perance should  occupy  a place  in  the  school 
curriculum,  but  while  the  hygienic  advant- 
ages of  abstinence  should  be  wisely  explained, 
it  is  essential  that  at  the  same  time  the 
fundamentals  of  a sound  moral  education 
should  be  provided,  whereby  weaknesses  of 
temperament,  feebleness  of  will  and  lack 
of  adjustment  of  the  emotions  may  be  over- 
come or  at  all  events  successfully  controlled 
or  adequately  compensated. 

By  a rational  regulation  of  child-life  much 
may  be  accomplished  towards  overcoming 
the  frailties  of  temperament  and  feebleness  of 
character  which  predispose  to  intemperance. 
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Alcoholism  and  Occupation. 

ORK  is  an  essential  element  of  healthy 


not  live.  Disuse  determines  atrophy.  Wisely 
ordered  employment  is  a necessary  factor  for 
the  protection  and  employment  of  every 
human  unit. 

Man  in  the  course  of  his  slow  evolution 
has  sought  out  many  inventions.  And  with 
the  coming  of  each  there  have  been  intro- 
duced difficulties  and  dangers  which  certainly 
have  not  always  been  recognised  or  ade- 
quately dealt  with. 

Every  occupation  has  its  special  draw- 
backs, its  particular  risks,  its  peculiar 
temptations,  and  its  definite  morbid  in- 
fluences. Each  avocation  requires  its  own 
prophylactic  measures.  No  study  of  the 
alcohol  problem  can  be  considered  satis- 


life.  He  who  will  not  labour  shall 
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factory  which  neglects  to  discover  the 
influence  of  occupation  in  inducing  and  main- 
taining alcoholic  intemperance. 

The  subject  is  very  complex,  and  the 
physiological  features  of  the  perplexity  must 
not  be  too  sharply  separated  from  those 
which  are  sociological  and  economic. 

Occupation  exerts  a profound  influence  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  environment. 
But  both  directly  and  indirectly  it  may  bring 
about  changes  in  the  physical  condition  and 
variations  in  the  mental  attitude. 

A wisely  selected  vocation  may  accomplish 
much  as  a valuable  prophylactic  agent 
whereby  innate  or  acquired  tendencies  to 
alcoholism  may  be  overcome,  suppressed,  or 
kept  in  safe  subjection. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  occupations,  either 
from  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  work  required 
or  the  conditions  inseparable  from  its  conduct, 
provide  a wide  path  along  which  the  predis- 
posed may  hurry  to  destruction. 

We  have  need  to  study  thoroughly  the 
physiological  and  psychological  influence  of 
occupation  in  the  production  of  alcoholism. 
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We  should  also  investigate  the  best  means 
for  wisely  employing  work  as  a lever  in  the 
elevation  of  the  inebriate. 

TRADES  PREDISPOSING  TO  ALCOHOLISM. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  each  occupation 
should  receive  individual  study,  so  that,  if 
possible,  such  factors  in  connection  with  it, 
as  tend  to  establish  intemperance,  may  be 
removed,  or  that  at  all  events  some  measure 
or  means  of  compensation  may  be  procured. 
Statistical  returns  testify  to  the  great  impor- 
tance of  occupation  in  the  aetiology  of  alco- 
holism.*' 

Innkeepers  and  inn  servants,  brewers, 
butchers,  chimney  sweeps,  dock  labourers,  and 
cabmen  have  high  mortality  figures  from 
diseases  known  to  be  induced  by,  or  dependent 
upon  alcoholism.** 

DEALERS  IN  ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS. 

“ Publicans  and  licensed  victuallers  are 
notoriously  a short  lived  class. ”f 

* “ Public  Health  and  Preventive  Medicine,”  by  C.  J.  Lewis,  M.D., 
and  Andrew  Balfour,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  1902. 

**See  “Supplement  to  the  55th  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar 
General.”  Quoted  also  in  “ Labour  and  Drink,”  by  John  Burns,  M.P. 
London,  1905. 

f “ Dangerous  Trades  : The  Historical,  Social,  and  Legal  Aspects 
of  Industrial  Occupations  as  Affecting  Health.”  Edited  by  Thomas 
Oliver,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.  P.  London,  1902. 
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A careful  study  of  legislative  effort  to  re- 
strict and  regulate  the  drink  traffic  affords 
abundant  evidence  as  to  the  serious  dangers 
which  threaten  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture, distribution  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks.* 

The  inducement  to  lapse  into  alcoholic 
habits  are  numerous  and  powerful.  “ In  no 
other  class  of  men,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  opportunities  offered,  is  the  mortality  from 
alcoholism  so  high  as  in  innkeepers  and  pub- 
licans. It  is  from  five  to  seven  times  higher 
than  the  average.” 

Barmen,  draymen,  and  all  those  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  closely  associated  with  the  temptations 
inseparable  from  the  public-house,  are  af- 
forded exceptional  opportunities  for  nipping. 

*For  conveniently  arranged  references  to  authorities  see  such 
works  as  : — “ Nineteen  Centuries  of  Drink  in  England,”  by  Richard 
Valpy  French,  D.C.L.,  L.L.D.,  London.  “The  Temperance 
Problem  and  Social  Reform,”  by  T.  Rowntree  and  A.  Sherwell. 
“Drink,  Temperance,  and  Legislation,”  by  Arthur  Shadwell,  M.A., 
M.D.  London,  1902.  “The  History  of  Liquor  Licensing  in 
England,  Principally  from  1700  to  1830,”  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.  London,  1903.  “ Alcohol,  its  Place  and  Power  in  Legis- 

lation,” by  Robinson  Souttar,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  London,  1904.  Con- 
sult Official  Reports  of  various  Select  Committees  : 1834,  1S54, 
1872,  1876,  1890,  and  Royal  Commissions  on  Sunday  Closing,  1S90, 
and  Liquor  Licensing  Laws,  1S96.  See  also  Annual  Returns  : — 
Registrar-General’s  Report,  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan 
Police,  and  Report  of  Inspector  of  Reformatories. 
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The  mortality  among  publicans  from  diseases 
known  to  be  directly  and  indirectly  due  to 
alcohol  is  very  high.* 

The  proposal  to  prohibit  the  employment 
of  young  women  as  barmaids  may  well  be 
supported  on  hygienic  grounds. 

The  public-house  establishes  and  maintains 
a vicious  circle.  It  creates  an  appetite,  and 
produces  conditions  which  call  imperiously 
for  the  narcotising  influence  of  alcohol. | 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  IN-DOOR  OCCUPATIONS. 

It  is  claimed  that  man  in  the  pre-agricul- 
tural  stage  of  his  existence,  and  when  he  was 
living  the  unrestricted  life  of  a nomad,  was 
ignorant  of  the  intoxicating  influence  of 
alcohol. ft 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  with  the  coming  of  so-called  civilisation 
the  manner  of  life  and  the  methods  of  work 
have  tended  to  urbanisation.  Occupations 


♦See  statistical  returns  prepared  by  Dr.  Tatham,  British  Medical 
Journal , January,  1898. 

•(■“Poverty:  A Study  of  Town  Life,”  by  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree. 
Fourth  Edition.  London,  1902. 

ft  See  Articles  by  Dr.  Harry  Campbell  in  The  Btilish  Journal  of 
Inebriety  vols.  I.  and  II.,  1903-1095. 
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have  steadily  become  more  and  more  “ in 
door  ” in  character.  The  free  and  open  life 
of  the  country  has  been  in  great  measure 
given  up  for  the  restricted  and  close  life  of 
the  city.  New  trades  have  arisen,  and  with 
each  there  have  come  new  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, which  in  most  instances  have  not  been 
adequately  recognised  nor  satisfactorily  over- 
come. 

Tailors  have  often  been  said  to  be  an  intem- 
perate class,  but  recent  figures  do  not  appear 
to  substantiate  this.  Hairdressers,  however, 
are  undoubtedly  addicted  to  intemperance. 
Hatters  also  often  lapse  into  alcoholism. 
Among  shoemakers  the  mortality  from  alco- 
holism is  said  to  have  increased. 

As  regards  miners,  “since  1881  the  mortality 
due  to  intemperance  has  slightly  increased 
among  the  coal  miners  of  Lancashire,  but 
has  decreased  in  all  other  counties  respecting 
which  comparison  is  possible.” 

Chimney  sweeps  are  exposed  to  much  that 
is  inimical  to  health.  “ Their  mortality  from 
suicide  is  also  more  than  double  the  average, 
and  their  figure  for  intemperance  is  more  than 
four  and  a half  times  that  of  occupied  males 
generally.” 
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Printers  and  many  of  the  workers  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  news- 
papers have  to  carry  on  their  duties  under 
particularly  unhygienic  conditions,  in  an 
atmosphere  which  makes  for  thirst  and  with 
mind  and  body  subjected  to  much  stress  and 
strain. 

Occupations  necessitating  exposure  to 
extreme  variations  of  temperature  seem  to 
predispose  to  alcoholism.  There  is  much 
drinking  among  laundry  workers. 

Glass  makers  are  subjected  to  intense  heat, 
and  the  profuse  sweating  induces  profound 
thirst.  “ Their  mortality  from  alcoholism 
and  from  nervous  disorders  is  nearly  double 
that  experienced  by  operatives  in  other 
trades.” 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  OUT-DOOR  OCCUPATIONS. 

We  are  beginning  to  realise  that  “ open-air 
treatment  ” is  not  only  good  for  those  that 
are  ill,  but  desirable  for  the  healthy,  and  par- 
ticularly necessary  for  those  in  whom  lurk  the 
seeds  of  physical  disease  or  the  material  for 
mental  disorder. 

There  is  much  in  an  out-door  occupation 
which  should  make  for  Temperance. 
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It  must  be  remembered  also  that  rightly 
lived,  a country  life  offers  many  advantages 
for  the  rational  treatment  of  the  inebriate. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
certain  more  or  less  out-door  occupations 
where  intemperance  is  very  common. 

Cabmen,  drivers  of  public  vehicles,  ostlers, 
grooms,  stablemen,  and  those  connected  with 
the  care  and  management  of  horses,  seem 
peculiarly  liable  to  indulge  excessively  in 
intoxicants. 

Among  farm  labourers,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  there  is  considerable  alcoholism. 

Drunkenness  in  the  past  has  been  a very 
prevalent  vice  among  sea-going  men,  and 
those  engaged  in  military  duties,  and  even 
now  it  continues  all  too  common. 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  BRAIN  WORKERS. 

Success  comes  to  the  agile  mind.  Brute 
force  now  counts  for  little.  In  the  struggle 
for  existence,  brain  reckons  for  far  more  than 
muscle.  With  the  incessant  rush  that  charac- 
terises present-day  conditions,  the  over- 
worked, wearied,  and  worried  intellectual 
labourer  is  often  greatly  tempted  to  seek 
succour  in  alcohol. 
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Students,  and  those  engaged  in  duties 
which  make  heavy  demands  on  mental  powers 
and  emotional  forces,  are  very  apt  to  be 
tempted  to  seek  refuge  in  the  narcotising  in- 
fluence of  alcohol,  “ which  always — and  per- 
manently— reduces  the  mental  capacity  and 
injures  the  powers  of  observation.”  “ Some" 
times  alcohol  gives  an  inclination  for  work, 
but  strictly  speaking  it  will  not  be  so  well 
done  as  it  would  be  by  a brain  free 
from  alcohol,  though  if  the  alcohol  had  not 
been  taken  the  work  would  have  remained 
wholly  undone.”* 

Members  of  the  artistic  professions  suffer 
much  from  alcoholism.  Many  of  those  which 
a kindly  euphemism  styles  “ musicians  ” and 
“ artists  ” are  wrecked  by  a resort  to  this 
agent.  Even  knowledge  of  the  danger  does 
not  by  any  means  serve  to  afford  adequate 
protection,  for  the  medical  and  nursing  pro- 
fessions have  furnished  many  victims  of 
inebriety.! 

*“  Prevention  of  Mental  Disease,”  by  Dr.  Walter  Fuchs,  in  “The 
Prevention  of  Disease,”  edited  by  H.  Timbrell  Bulstrode,  M.D. 
London,  1902. 

f “ Inebriety ; its  Etiology,  Pathology,  Treatment,  and  Juris- 
prudence,” by  Norman  Kerr,  M.D.  Second  edition.  London, 
1899.  Page  196. 
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Not  a few  journalists  and  literary  workers 
oftentime  seek  stimulus  from  alcohol  and 
sometimes  from  other  narcotics. 

Considerable  numbers  of  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  all  denominations  are  often  in 
danger  of  suffering  serious  self-deception 
from  what  they  may  view  as  the  medicinal 
self-administration  of  alcohol. 

“ Perhaps  young  men,  if  they  realised  that 
there  is  hardly  a single  organ  of  the  body — 
the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  brain,  and  the 
stomach,  among  others — which  may  not  be 
affected  with  disease,  leading  to  death,  by  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  in  any  form,  whether  it  be 
beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  might  be  tempted  to 
inquire,  if,  after  all,  the  pleasure,  or  imagi- 
nary pleasure,  of  drink  is  worth  the  terrible 
price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  it.”* 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

Intemperance  unfits  a man  or  woman  for 
playing  a useful  part  among  the  workers. 
The  vicious  circle  is  here  also  maintained,  for 
the  unoccupied  are  peculiarly  predisposed  to 
lapse  into  inebriety.  There  is  a considerable 

* “ The  Risks  and  Dangers  of  Various  Occupations,  and  their 
Prevention,”  by  Leonard  A.  Parry,  M.D.  London,  1900. 
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excess  of  mortality  from  alcoholism  among 
unoccupied  males  over  the  occupied. 

Luxury  and  laziness  are  powerful  pre- 
disposers to  intemperance. :i*  This  should  be 
clearly  recognised  by  all  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  protection  and  training  of 
the  young. 

In  the  restoration  of  the  inebriate  the  value 
of  well-selected  and  wisely  ordered  work  as  a 
curative  agent  is  not  sufficiently  recognised. 

WOMEN  WORKERS  AND  ALCOHOLISM. 

Much  of  the  prevailing  intemperance  among 
women  in  certain  ranks  of  society  un- 
doubtedly arises  from  the  character  of  their 
work  and  the  customs,  habits,  and  other  as- 
sociations of  their  particular  occupation.! 

Overwork,  under  - feeding,  worry,  and 
neglect  of  almost  all  the  hygienic  neces- 
sities of  life  go  far  to  plunge  many  women 
workers  into  alcoholism. || 

There  are  certain  occupations  in  which  the 
temptation  to  lapse  into  inebriety  is  often 

* Consult  “ Report  of  The  Dalrymple  Home  for  Inebriates  ” at 
Rickmansworth,  and  reports  of  other  institutions  for  dealing  with 
inebriates. 

fSee  publications  of  the  Home  Workers'  Association. 

||  Consult  “ Life  and  Labour  in  London,”  by  Charles  Booth. 
Final  volume.  Ixmdon,  1902. 
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very  great.  This  is  very  distinctly  seen 
among  barmaids  and  those  closely  associated 
with  the  retail  trade,  certain  classes  of  would- 
be  nurses,  many  actresses,  and  certain  other 
public  entertainers.  And  among  manual  la- 
bourers, laundresses  suffer  much.* 

In  the  past  alcoholism  has  overtaken  not  a 
few  nurses  who  from  the  very  character  of 
their  duties,  oftentimes  are  peculiarly  tempted 
to  seek  hoped-for  aid  from  alcohol. 

The  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  oc- 
cupation to  alcoholism  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated  in  the  light  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  directed  by  a recognition  of  the 
influence  of  biological  laws. 

* “ Labour  and  Drink,”  by  John  Burns,  M.P.  Lees  and  Raper 
Memorial  Lecture  for  1904. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Habit  and  Alcoholism. 

HABIT  is  a potent  force  in  the  aetiology 
of  intemperance.  “ Sow  an  act, 
reap  a habit ; sow  a habit,  reap  a 
character;  sow  a character,  reap  a destiny.” 
Habit  is  an  unbreakable  link  in  the  chain 
which  fetters  many  an  inebriate.  The 
directing  and  controlling  influence  of  habit 
is  too  often  overlooked  when  the  action  of 
preventive  and  restorative  measures  are 
under  discussion. 

Habit  is  a tendency  or  capacity  resulting 
from  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  acts. 
Practice,  usage,  custom,  method,  discipline, 
exercise,  are  all  means  whereby  habit  is 
initiated  and  maintained. 

The  repeated  transmission  of  in-going  im- 
pulses along  the  pathways  of  vision,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  and  tactile,  motor,  and  other 
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sensory  channels  furnishes  a physiological 
basis  for  habit. 

The  repetition  of  impressions  upon  the  cen- 
tres of  the  brain  and  the  repeated  co-ordin- 
ation of  the  out-going  impulses  of  the  various 
initiating  and  controlling  areas  explain  the 
methodical  and  automatic-like  force  of  habit. 

The  repeated  out-flow  of  directing  energy 
along  definite  paths  to  muscles,  organs,  and 
the  various  components  of  the  body  explains 
in  some  measure  the  manner  in  which  habit 
may  be  established  and  worked  into  the  very 
mechanism  of  existence. 

The  force  of  habit  can  be  observed  in  every 
period  of  the  individual’s  existence.  Rightly 
directed,  it  is  a mighty  power  to  protect  from 
evil  and  to  direct  towards  good.  Wrongly 
exercised,  it  can  become  an  almost  irresistible 
element  in  exposing  to  danger  and  alluring 
from  the  path  of  safety. 

The  “alcoholic  habit”  must  be  studied 
in  its  physiological  aspect  and  investigated 
in  its  psychological  bearing. 
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NATIONAL  HABIT. 

Constant  contact  with  drink  and  its  effects, 
and  perpetual  existence  in  an  alcoholic  en- 
vironment, have  habituated  us  as  a nation  to 
the  morbid. 

We  frequently  speak  of  “ the  drinking  habits 
of  the  people,”  and  often  lightly  discuss  the 
possibilites  of  reform,  forgetting  that  these 
habits  of  alcoholic  indulgence  are  deeply  cut 
into  the  character  of  the  race,  and  have  a firm 
foundation  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
countrymen’s  constitution. 

The  drink-habit  has  gripped  the  people. 
Through  long  generations  of  drinking  ances- 
tors, it  has  been  welded  into  the  fibre  of  our 
national  life.  The  mighty  force  of  heredity 
has  to  some  extent  held  us  captives.  Custom, 
tradition,  methods  of  life,  manner  of  thought, 
public  ceremonials,  business  procedure,  politi- 
cal pursuits,  domestic  arrangements,  and  even 
religious  rites  have  all  lent  their  aid  in  rivet- 
ting  the  galling  fetters  of  the  alcoholic  habit 
on  our  race. 

With  such  a combine  of  ancient  and  hon- 
oured associations,  it  must  necessarily  be  slow 
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work  before  the  converting  power  of  scientific 
truth  can  accomplish  rectification  of  thought 
and  rectitude  of  action. 

THE  HABITS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  building  up 
of  habits  of  sobriety  and  the  practice  of 
abstinence  among  many  of  the  most  valuable 
and  influential  units  of  the  nation. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  from  the  earliest 
period  of  existence  the  individual  should  be 
so  protected,  nourished,  and  trained  as  to 
allow  of  the  establishment  of  such  methods 
of  life  as  shall  counteract  any  tendency  to 
lapse  into  habits  of  alcoholic  indulgence.”*' 

The  textural  basis  for  habit  is  laid  in  pre- 
natal life.  Abstinence  in  the  mother  may  do 
something  to  secure  stability  in  the  child. 
The  infant  should  be  shielded  from  all  con- 
tamination with  alcohol,  and  the  deranging 
influence  wrought  by  the  agent.  Child  life 
stands  in  urgent  need  of  greater  protection 
from  the  alcoholic  environment  with  all  its 
incentives  and  excitements  to  habits  which 
make  for  alcoholism.  With  the  coming  of 

* “ A Boy’s  Control  and  Self-Expression,”  by  Eustace  Miles, 
M.A.  Cambridge,  1904. 
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adolescence,  puberty,  and  active  sexual  life 
habits  are  formed  and  fixed  as  part  of  the 
individual’s  very  being.  With  the  increase 
of  knowledge  we  shall  realise  more  clearly 
that  to  reach  a ripe  maturity  we  must  care- 
fully cultivate  during  the  developing  days  of 
life’s  spring-time  such  habits  of  thought  and 
action  as  shall  insure  immunity  to  the  allure- 
ments of  alcohol. 

THE  ALCOHOLIC  HABIT  AND  INTELLECTUAL 

EFFORT. 

Labourers  in  the  intellectual  world  have  in 
the  past  been  much  misguided  regarding  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  brain  work.  It 
is  true  alcoholic  drinks  do  sometimes  increase 
the  sense  of  well-being.  They  tend  in  many 
persons  to  loosen  inhibitory  powers.  They 
certainly  give  rise  to  a subjective  impression 
that  work  is  being  accomplished  better  and 
performed  more  quickly.  Careful  experiments 
have  shown,  however,  that  these  sensations 
are  deceptive.* 

* See  references  to  results  of  Krapelin’s  researches : British 
Journal  of  Inebriety,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  76,  166.  Also  the  Lees  and  Raper 
Lecture,  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  “ The  Effects  of  Alcohol  upon 
the  Human  Brain.”  London,  1905. 
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Many  workers  in  the  realm  of  thought  have, 
however,  so  misdirected  their  manner  and 
method  of  cerebration  as  to  have  established 
an  alcoholic  habit,  although  it  may  be  in  a 
measure  so  regulated  and  controlled  as  never 
to  shock  the  ethical  sense  of  the  majority.® 

Experience  and  experiment  have  abundant- 
ly proved  that  the  brain  worker  should  at  all 
costs  resist  every  temptation  to  lapse  into 
alcoholic  and  other  drug  habits. 

DRUG  HABITS. 

Man  has  discovered  that  the  continuous 
self-administration  of  certain  drugs  affords 
gratification  and  produces  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions, and  forgetful  of  the  future,  he  often 
clutches  at  the  transitory  delights  of  the 
present,  and  unwittingly  passes  into  the 
slavery  of  a morbid  habit  from  which  relapse 
sometimes  seems  almost  impossible.  !| 


* “ Study  and  Stimulants,”  Edited  by  A.  Arthur  Reade.  Man- 
chester, 1883. 

||  See  “ Drug  Habits,”  by  Dr.  F.  S.  D.  Hogg  in  Quain’s 
Dictionary  of  Medicine.  3rd  Edition.  London,  1902.  Also  con- 
sult : “ Morphinism  and  Narcomanias  from  other  drugs ; their 
Etiology,  Treatment,  and  Medico-legal  Relations,”  by  T.  D. 
Crothers,  M.D.  Philadelphia  and  London,  1902. 
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Persons  become  addicted  to  the  systematic 
use  of  cannabis  indica,  chloral,  chloroform, 
cocaine,  ether,  morphia,  opium,  paraldehyde, 
and  other  agents,  and  so  establish  what  is 
called  “ a drug-habit.” 

But  while  all  drug-habits  are  more  or  less 
disastrous  for  the  individual,  no  one  is  so 
prevalent  and  so  dire  in  its  immediate  and 
remote  effects,  in  its  direct  and  indirect 
influence,  as  is  the  alcohol  habit; * 


* For  much  valuable  up-to-date  statistical  and  other  information 
arranged  in  convenient  form  for  reference,  see : “ National 

Temperance  League's  Annual,”  1905  ; also  Scottish  Temperance 
Annual,”  1905. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Inebriate  in  Making. 

WE  have  insisted  on  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  scientifically  studying  all 
factors  which  by  any  means  or  in 
any  way  assist  in  the  making  of  the 
inebriate.  We  are  all  well  acquainted  with 
the  many  evil  effects  of  alcoholism,  but 
many  are  still  in  much  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  manner  in  which  the  numerous  excit- 
ing and  predisposing  causes  of  alcoholism 
exert  their  pernicious  influence. 

To  a great  extent  we  move  in  a vicious 
circle.  Numerous  morbid  physical  states, 
manifold  derangements  of  psychological  con- 
ditions, wide-spread  neglect  of  hygienic  re- 
quirements, and  deep-rooted  social  evils  and 
wide-spread  moral  wrongs  lead  many  to 
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lapse  into  inebriety,  a state  which  itself  init- 
iates, perpetuates,  complicates,  and  multiplies 
the  very  agencies  which  serve  as  causes  of 
the  overthrow. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  more 
important  aetiological  conditions  bringing 
about  intemperance.  There  are,  however, 
certain  other  causal  factors,  which,  viewed 
from  the  biological  stand-point  at  least, 
require  brief  mention. 

DRINKING  HABITS  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

OF  LIFE. 

Many  in  every  social  rank  drink  simply 
because  they  like  to  do  so,  that  is  to  say,  in 
order  that  they  may  experience  the  pleasur- 
able sensations  and  other  narcotising  effects 
of  alcohol. 

But  besides  this  class,  it  is  possible  to 
recognise  two  great  divisions  of  drinkers 
(i)  “ Convivial  ” or  “ luxury  ” drinking  arises 
in  connection  with  social  conditions  of  relat- 
ive luxury,  and  is  generally  intermittent,  and 

* See  Articles  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Sullivan,  Lancet,  May  28th,  1904, 
and  “ The  Causes  of  Inebriety  in  the  Female  and  the  Effects  of 
Alcoholism  on  Racial  Degeneration,”  The  British  Journal  of 
Inebriety,  vol.  i,  p.  61. 
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usually  takes  the  form  of  simple  drunkenness  ; 
(2)  “ Industrial  ” or  “ misery”  drinking  arises 
in  connection  with  social  conditions  where 
bad  hygienic  states,  insufficient  and  unat- 
tractive food,  over-crowding,  over-work,  and 
the  like  prevail.  Here  drinking  is  more  or  less 
continuous,  proceeds  during  working  hours, 
often  in  substitution  of  food,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  many  morbid  conditions  characteristic 
of  chronic  alcoholism. 

The  former  has  prevailed  since  pre-historic 
days.*  The  latter  is  more  particularly  the 
product  of  modern  methods  of  life,  and  is 
exerting  disastrous  effects  among  our  indus- 
trial classes,  and  particularly  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  conditions  of  labour  are  at  their 
worst. | 


* See  “ Drink,  Temperance,  and  Legislation,”  by  Arthur 
Shadwell,  M.A.,  M.D.  London,  1902.  Also  “ Nineteen  Centuries  of 
Drink  in  England,”  by  R.  Valpy  French,  D.C.L.  London. 

f Consult  Booth’s  “ Life  and  Labour  in  London.”  Also 
“ Physical  Deterioration : Its  Causes  and  the  Cure,”  by  A.  Watt 
Smyth.  London,  1904.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Lees  and  Raper  Memorial  Lectures : “ Labour  and  Drink,”  by 
John  Burns,  M.P.,  and  “ The  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Drink 
Problem,"  by  T.  P.  Whittaker,  M.P. 
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DIET  AND  ALCOHOLISM. 

Man,  like  a machine,  requires  to  be  sup- 
plied with  suitable  fuel.  An  inadequate 
income  of  desirable  food,  means  of  necessity 
inefficiency  in  work,  and  this  is  speedily 
followed  by  moral  and  social  deteriora- 
tion and  physical  degeneracy.  Improper 
selection  of  food,  insufficiency,  imperfect  pre- 
paration, faulty  digestion,  and  lowered 
powers  of  assimilation,  all  play  an  important 
part  in  predisposing  to  alcoholism.  Sins  of 
dieting  are  not  confined  to  the  labouring  class. 
Starvation  may  be  met  with  among  the 
wealthy  as  well  as  among  the  poverty- 
stricken.  A faulty  dietary  undoubtedly  drives 
many  to  seek  temporary  relief  from  the  nar- 
cotising action  of  alcohol.  The  old  idea  still 
lingers  that  alcohol  is  an  agent  of  real  nutri- 
tive value.  The  wise  Temperance  reformer 
must  face  this  matter  of  the  relationship  of 
diet  to  alcoholism,  and  study  it  in  its 
sociological  aspects.* 

* See  “ Poverty  : a Study  of  Town  Life,”  by  B.  Seebohm 
Rowntree.  4th  Edition.  London,  1902.  Consult  also  “ A Study 
of  the  Diet  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  Edinburgh,”  by  D.  Noel 
Paton,  M.D.,  J.  C.  Dunlop,  M.D.,  and  E.  Inglis,  L.R.C.P.S.E. 
Edinburgh,  1903. 
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HOUSING  AND  ALCOHOLISM. 

The  manifold  evils  inseparably  associated 
with  overcrowding,  imperfect  housing,  defi- 
cient and  defective  home  life,  are  fruitful 
causes  of  alcoholism,  inducing  evil  habits, 
exposing  to  temptation,  lowering  powers  of 
moral  and  physical  resistance,  and  generally 
predisposing  to  a state  of  mind  and  condition 
of  body  which  allows  of  a ready  lapse  into 
intemperance.  And  in  this  vicious  circle 
cause  and  effect  seem  inextricably  interwoven. 
Until  the  habitation  shall  afford  fit  means  for 
the  maintenance  of  a hygienic  home,  the 
housing  question  must  form  a part  of  the 
great  alcohol  problem,^ 

THE  ATTRACTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  public- 
house  as  it  exists  in  this  country  exerts  an 
attraction  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
alcoholic  beverages  there  dispensed,  but 
because  strong  impressions  are  made  on  the 
special  senses  and  the  nervous  system  gener- 

* See  evidence  presented  to  recent  Inter-Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Deterioration.  Also  “ The  Housing  Handbook,”  by  W. 
Thompson.  London,  1903,  and  “ Public  Health  and  Housing,”  by 
J.  F.  T.  Sykes,  M.D.  London,  1901. 
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ally.  Sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  the  less 
highly  differentiated  sections  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  are  all  claimed  as  channels  where- 
by the  human  victim  may  be  enticed  and 
captivated.  No  discussion  of  legislative 
measures  for  the  regulation  and  restriction 
of  the  traffic  can  be  complete  unless  it  fully 
recognises  the  nervous  influence  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  general  constitution  and 
associations  of  the  public-house,  as  well 
as  the  specific  action  of  the  alcoholic  drinks 
sold  therein. 

The  psychology  of  the  inebriate  must  be 
studied  in  relation  to  the  number  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  public-houses.  The  physiological 
law  relating  to  the  “summation  of  stimuli  ” 
must  not  be  over-looked.  Many  a person  can 
withstand  one  or  a few  “ temptations  ” to 
enter  a public-house,  but  when  repeated,  at 
rapid  intervals,  and  it  may  be  with  growing 
attractiveness,  the  resisting  power  of  the 
enfeebled-will  may  be  rendered  utterly 
prostrate. 

And  what  we  have  said  regarding  the 
allurements  of  the  public-house  apply  also  to 
“ temptation  ’’  in  clubs  and  elsewhere. 
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The  hygienic  deficiencies  of  the  public- 
house  exert  a pernicious  influence  in 
predisposing  to  many  diseases,  and  the 
atmosphere  and  general  environment  of  the 
inn  and  tavern  are  such  as  to  impair  bodily 
force  and  lower  mental  vigour,  even  in  the 
absence  of  all  forms  of  liquor. 

By  the  employment  of  young  women  as 
barmaids,  customers  are  often  attracted  by 
the  prostitution  of  such  sexual  instinct  and 
physiological  influence  as  should  be  employed 
only  for  the  elevation  of  the  individual  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  race. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  need  for 
a substitute  for  alcohol  and  a substitute  for 
the  public-house,  but  unless  the  substitute  be 
scientifically  selected,  it  may  only  become  an 
additional  source  of  evil  and  a means  of 
disaster. 

Reformers  should  understand  that  there  is 
a reasonable  basis  for  insisting  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  expulsive  power  of  a heaven - 
born  emotion,  and  the  protecting  influence  of 
God-given  voluntary  effort. 
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With  clear  light  on  all  the  causal  agencies 
productive  of  alcoholism,  we  may  safely 
proceed  to  enforce  preventive  measures  ; and 
after  a thorough  recognition  of  the  many 
manifestations  of  alcoholism,  and  the  precise 
nature  of  their  pathological  origin,  we  may 
hope  to  secure  means  for  their  arrest,  or  at 
least  for  their  amelioration. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Pathology  of  Alcoholism. 

HAVING  discussed  the  manner  of  action 
of  some  of  the  more  important  causal 
agents  in  the  production  of  in- 
temperance, we  may  now  proceed  to 
indicate  something  of  the  how  and  why 
of  the  derangements  and  deteriorations 
brought  about  by  drink. 

The  study  of  alcoholism  is  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  biologist  as  well  as  to  the 
student  of  disease,  since  this  toxic  agent  exerts 
widespread  influence  in  hindering  and  ham- 
pering those  fundamental  processes  essential 
for  the  proper  evolution  of  the  individual  and 
the  highest  development  of  the  race. 

Alcohol  impairs  and  deranges  the  basal 
properties  of  living  matter,  whereby  move- 
ment, nutrition,  and  reproduction  are  allowed 
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to  play  their  properly  apportioned  parts  in 
the  evolution  of  the  living  unit. 

ALCOHOL  IN  ACTION. 

Alcohol  is  a poisonous  body,  the  product  of 
the  growth  of  a living  cell,  the  yeast  organism. 
Modern  research  has  shown  that  many  dis- 
eases are  dependent  upon  invasion  of  the 
body  by  toxic  substances.  Alcoholism  is  thus 
closely  brought  into  line  with  many  other 
morbid  conditions  which  we  conveniently 
designate  as  diseases.  Although  we  are  still 
far  from  understanding  fully  the  mystery  of 
the  mechanism  by  which  alcohol  causes  de- 
rangement and  produces  decay,  the  results  of 
numerous  experiments  and  carefully  weighed 
experience  have  afforded  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  guide  us  in  our  efforts  to  prevent, 
restore,  and  alleviate  the  manifold  disorders 
which  we  conveniently  group  under  the  one 
word  alcoholism.* 

* “ Recent  Researches  on  the  Action  of  Alcohol  in  Health  and 
Sickness,”  by  Prof.  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  M.D.,  British  Journal  of 
of  Inebriety,  January,  1904,  Vol.  I,  No.  3.  “ Brief  Notes  for 

Temperance  Teachers,”  by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Lond.,  1883.  “ Guide  to  Temperance  for  Young 

Abstainers  and  More  Advanced  Students,  and  for  Use  in  Bands  of 
Hope,”  by  James  J.  Ridge,  M.D.,  Lond.,  1903.  See  also  papers  in 
British  Journal  of  Inebriety,  American  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety , 
and  Medical  Temperance  Review. 
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ALCOHOL  AND  PROTOPLASM. 

The  material  basis  of  life  we  term  proto- 
plasm. Experiment  has  conclusively  shown 
that  alcohol  is  a protoplasmic  poison. 
According  to  the  dose  given,  so,  generally 
speaking,  will  be  the  degree  of  interference 
wrought.  In  small  amounts  alcohol  may 
merely  depress  or  temporarily  paralyse,  while 
in  larger  quantities  it  may  initiate  decay  and 
bring  about  actual  death.  The  more  highly 
developed  the  particular  kind  of  protoplasm, 
the  more  readily  does  it  re-act  to  alcohol,  and 
the  greater  is  the  injury  wrought. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  LIVING  CELL. 

The  cell  is  the  unit  of  organic  life.  Alcohol 
inhibits  and  deranges  cellular  activity.  When 
accumulating  in  fermenting  fluid  to  a strength 
of  about  13  per  cent.,  it  even  arrests  the 
activity  of  the  yeast  organism  itself. 

The  functional  activity  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  cells  suffers  impairment  by  access  of 
alcohol.  Every  cell  of  the  human  body  may 
be  enfeebled  by  its  toxic  action. 

And  in  the  minute  reproductive  cells  of  the 
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male  and  female  some  contend  that  there  is 
transmitted  an  instability  which,  however 
little  we  understand  the  mystery  of  the 
mechanism,  may  be  designated  an  inherited 
tendency  to  alcoholism. 

ALCOHOL  AND  HUMAN  TISSUES. 

While  alcohol  is  inimical  to  each  and  every 
element  of  the  human  body,  it  is  in  a measure 
selective  in  its  action. 

In  the  course  of  evolution,  living  structures 
have  undergone  elaborate  development  and 
extensive  differentiation. 

Alcohol  is  such  a dire  danger  to  human 
happiness  and  success  mainly  because  it  exerts 
its  most  powerful  and  pernicious  action  upon 
the  most  highly  developed,  the  most  recently 
acquired,  and  the  most  essential  elements  of 
man’s  nature. 

Alcohol  exerts  a prejudicial  influence  on 
human  tissues  in  many  ways.  It  exerts  a 
powerful  toxic  action  by  its  direct  action.  It 
leads  to  the  retention  of  deleterious  bodies  in 
the  system,  so  producing  a condition  spoken 
of  as  auto-intoxication.  It  impairs  oxygen- 
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ation  of  tissues,  and  lessens  the  excretion  of 
the  waste  products  of  tissue  activity.  Alcohol 
thus  both  starves  and  “clogs”  the  body  at 
the  same  time. 

And  indirectly  it  exposes  the  structures  of 
the  body  to  various  forms  of  injury,  and  pre- 
disposes the  different  tissues  and  organs  to 
manifold  morbid  conditions. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  alcohol  mars 
mankind  in  the  making  and  so  works  for 
national  decadence  and  racial  deterioration 
we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Alcohol  and  the  Nervous  System. 

MAN,  in  the  course  of  his  wondrous 
evolution,  has  developed  a highly 
complex,  finely  differentiated  and 
delicately  balanced  nervous  system.  It  is 
the  last  and  noblest  stone  in  the  glorious 
temple  of  the  human  body.  Not  by  mere 
brute  strength  does  man  now  hold  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  living  world,  but 
by  moral  force  and  mental  vigour,  the 
manifestations  of  which  are  dependent  on 
active  brain  and  agile  nerve.  Individual 
effectiveness  and  national  efficiency  are 
dependent  upon  nervous  energy. 

Alcohol  is  a poisonous  agent  to  all  forms 
of  life,  but  it  has  in  particular  a selective 
power,  and  specially  attacks  the  elements 
constituting  the  nervous  tissues.  It  is  mainly 
through  its  deleterious  influence  on  brain  and 
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nerve  that  alcohol  has  proved  itself  such  an 
enemy  to  personal  advancement  and  national 
progress. 

THE  ACTION  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  BRAIN  CELL  AND 
NERVE  FIBRE. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on 
nervous  structures.  Custom  has  long  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  the  word  “ stimulant  ” to 
alcohol,  but  if  used  in  its  strictly  scientific 
sense  such  a designation  must  be  considered 
a misnomer.  Alcohol  is  not  a true  stimulant, 
but  a narcotic.  Two  stages  in  its  action  can 
often  be  clearly  recognised,  (i.)  that  of  excita- 
tion, which  is  sometimes  erroneously  viewed 
as  real  stimulation  ; and  (ii.)  depression,  in 
which  the  characteristic  narcotising  action  of 
the  drug  is  manifested.'*' 

Modern  research  has  elaborated  methods 
whereby  the  material  changes  wrought  by 

* “ Alcohol  has  invariably  a paralysing  influence.  All  the 
results  which,  on  superficial  observation,  appear  to  show  that 
alcohol  possesses  stimulant  properties,  can  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  due  to  paralysis.”  Text-Book  of  Physio- 
logical and  Pathological  Chemistry.  By  Professor  Bunge.  Second 
English  Edition ; edited  by  Professor  Ernest  T.  Starling,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  London,  1902. 
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alcohol  in  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  nervous 
system  may  be  clearly  manifested.* 

Carefully  conducted  experiments  have 
shown  the  nature  of  the  morbid  conditions 
produced  by  alcohol  in  nervous  structures 
less  elaborated  than  those  of  man.§ 

An  extensive  literature  is  now  available, 
dealing  with  lesions  of  the  nervous  system 
arising  from  alcoholism,'!'  and  dependent  on 
deleterious  substances  sometimes  present  in 
alcoholic  beverages.^ 

THE  DEVOLUTING  INFLUENCE  OF  ALCOHOL. 

A stable,  orderly,  active  brain  is  essential 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  will,  intellect,  and 
emotions.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  cere- 
bral nervous  system  come  deterioration,  de- 
generation, decay,  and  death  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties.  Alcohol  is  essentially 


* “ Preparation  et  Coloration  du  Systeme  Nerveux,”  par 
Bernard  Pollack.  Paris,  1900. 

§ For  references,  see  British  Journal  of  Inebriety,  Volume  I., 

p.  131,  1903-4- 

t For  elaborate  monograph  on  Alcoholic  Paralysis,  see  “ On 
Peripheral  Neuritis,”  by  James  Ross,  M.D.,  L.L.D.,  and  Judson  S. 
Bury,  M.D.  London,  1893. 

J “ Arsenical  Poisoning  in  Beer  Drinkers,”  by  T.  N.  Kelynack, 
M.D.,  and  William  Kirkby.  London,  1901. 
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a brain  and  nerve  poison,  and  it  is  because  it 
attacks  the  most  important  of  man’s  tissues 
that  it  proves  such  a foe  to  individual  pro- 
gress and  national  efficiency.  By  its  action 
on  the  nervous  system,  the  march  of  evolution 
is  reversed. 

The  latest  acquirements  and  most  highly 
developed  characteristics  are  the  first  to  suffer. 
In  the  young  developing  subject  it  stunts  and 
arrests  brain  growth,  and  in  the  older 
person  it  dis-establishes  and  demolishes.  It 
strikes  at  the  noblest  and  best  of  man’s  hard- 
won  possessions.  His  powers  of  judgment, 
discrimination,  attention,  restraint,  and  pru- 
dence are  enfeebled  and  deranged.  The 
mechanism  of  control  and  powers  of  inhibi- 
tion and  regulation  of  emotional  manifesta- 
tions are  disordered  and  rendered  imperfect. 
Irregular  displays  of  feeling  are  common. 
Imagination  is  distorted,  and  often  rendered 
fantastic.  Self-control,  self-restraint,  self- 
government  are  all  weakened.  And  finally 
the  will  itself  lies  bound  enslaved  by  the 
narcotising  power  of  drink. 

With  a deepening  in  the  degree  of  inebriety, 
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the  longer-established  and  more  fundamental 
nervous  mechanisms  governing  movement, 
sensation,  secretion,  and  the  various  reflex 
acts  on  which  life  depends  become  involved, 
and  at  last  the  centres  presiding  over  the 
vital  organic  acts  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion are  paralysed. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  INEBRIATE. 

The  mind  of  the  inebriate  is  an  almost 
unexplored  land.  The  psychology  of  the 
drinker  calls  for  serious  scientific  study. || 

Alcohol  disturbs  the  mind  in  all  its 
departments  of  intelligence,  emotion,  and 
volition. 

The  in-going  channels  of  the  special  senses, 
smell,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  all  suffer.  The 
centres  presiding  over  perception,  initiation, 
and  volition  are  weakened.  The  out-going 
impulses  are  enfeebled,  and  may  be  seriously 
disordered.  The  whole  cycle  of  nervous  action 
may  be  deranged. 

Whatever  views  may  be  held  regarding  the 
ultimate  nature  of  mind  and  the  constitution 
of  spirit,  it  is  manifest  that  these  are  in  chief 

||  “The  Mental  Development  of  the  Inebriate,”  by  A.  T.  She  at - 
man,  M.A.  The  British  Journal  of  Inebriety,  Vol.  I.,  p.  257. 
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measure  at  least  dependent  for  their  orderly 
revelation  and  clear  working  on  an  intact 
and  well-ordered  material  basis  of  brain  and 
nerve  tissue. 

It  is  well  that  all  serious  thinkers  and 
strenuous  workers  should  realise  that  the 
results  of  the  most  reliable  recent  experi- 
mental work  go  far  to  show  that  alcohol 
even  in  quantities  usually  considered  strictly 
moderate,  lowers  and  disorders  mental  action. 

Religious  workers  and  moralists  should 
understand  that  the  nervous  mechanism  pre- 
siding over  the  elements  which  originate  high 
resolve,  invigorate  righteous  conviction  and 
guide  Christian  ethics  may  suffer  impairment 
even  by  a very  limited  and  occasional  access 
of  alcohol. 

Educationists  are  clearly  understanding 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  ade- 
quate instruction  for  the  young  and  desirable 
training  for  the  should-be  worker  is  the  out- 
come of  alcoholism. 

In  every  field  of  mental  activity  progress  is 
being  hampered  by  the  disturbing  and 
deranging  influence  of  the  alcoholic  factor. 
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Much  of  trade  depression  and  business  in- 
capacity have  their  springs  in  the  alcoholic 
habits  of  the  workers. 

Even  actual  mental  disease  is  determined 
by  alcohol.  The  growing  intemperance 
among  women  is  becoming  a very  serious 
factor  in  predisposing  to  insanity.  This 
aspect  of  the  alcohol  problem  is  so  serious 
and  of  such  vast  importance  from  every  point 
of  view,  that  it  deserves  and  demands  special 
consideration. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Alcohol  and  Mental  Derangement. 

MENTAL  vigour  is  essential  to  success. 

Personal  efficiency  is  dependent  on 
brain  adequacy.  National  dominance  must 
be  based  on  integrity  of  mind.  Evolution 
working  under  the  circumstances  of  so-called 
modern  civilisation  has  failed  to  eliminate  the 
mentally  deficient.  The  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  mentally  deranged  persons  forms  a 
standing  menace  to  the  community.  Society 
has  had  to  take  stringent  measures  to  protect 
itself  from  its  insane.* 

Alcohol  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
a most  fruitful  cause  of  insanity.  In  studying 
the  relation  of  alcoholism  to  lunacy  it  is  well 
to  remember  (i)  that  alcohol  may  directly 

* Consult  Report  and  Evidence  of  The  Inter-Departmental 
Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration.  London : Eyre  and 

Spottiswoode,  1904. 
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excite  mental  derangement ; (2)  that  alcohol 
predisposes  to  insanity  ; (3)  that  alcohol 

indirectly  conduces  to  insanity  by  producing 
bodily  states  and  conditions  of  environment 
which  lead  to  the  establishment  of  lunacy  ; 
(4)  that  states  of  mental  instability  may  in- 
duce inebriety  ; (5)  that  inebriety  may  be  the 
most  conspicuous  manifestation  of  mental 
deterioration  ; (6)  that  inebriety  in  the  one 
generation  may  be  followed  by  insanity  in 
the  next,  and  that  insanity  in  the  parent  may 
give  rise  to  inebriety  in  the  off-spring. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  relationship 
of  alcoholism  to  insanity  is  peculiarly  intimate 
and  yet  highly  complex. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in- 
ebriety itself,  at  least  in  many  instances,  must 
be  viewed  as  a definite  form  of  mental  alien- 
ation. 

The  published  statistical  returns  regarding 
the  alarming  and  widespread  extent  of  alcohol 
— induced  insanity  and  mental  derangement 
give  no  adequate  expression  of  the  appalling 
financial,  social  and  moral  loss  resulting  to 
the  individual,  the  home,  and  the  state. 
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ALCOHOL  AS  A CAUSE  OP  INSANITY. 

Alcohol,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  as  an 
immediate  and  as  a remote  influence,  acting 
as  a definite  exciting  agent  and  predisposing 
to  manifold  morbid  conditions  closely  con- 
nected causally  with  overthrow  of  mind,  pro- 
duces incalculable  personal  and  public  loss, 

•/ 

and  individual  and  national  suffering  by  in- 
ducing and  maintaining  states  of  mental 
derangement  which  render  the  sufferer  a 
danger  to  himself  and  a curse  to  his  as- 
sociates. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  express  statistically 
anything  like  an  adequate  estimate  of  the 
loss  actually  incurred.  “From  15  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  mental  disease  in  both 
sexes,  and  about  25  per  cent,  in  the  male  sex 
among  the  wage-earning  classes  in  cities, 
may,  taking  the  country  through,  be  put 
down  to  alcohol  as  a cause,  wholly  or  in 
part.”* 

It  has  been  estimated  that  out  of  116,000 
cases  of  insanity  at  the  present  time  detained 
in  asylums,  probably  n,ooo  males  and  6,000 

* “ Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,”  by  T.  S.  Clouston, 
M.D.  Sixth  Edition.  London,  1904. 
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females  owe  their  insanity  directly  or  in- 
directly to  drink.  The  asylums  under  the 
London  County  Council  in  the  ten  years, 
1893-1902  inclusive,  have  received  16,356 
males  and  19,560  females,  and  of  these  3,497 
males  and  2,230  females,  or  a proportion  of 
21  per  cent,  among  the  men  and  11  per  cent, 
among  the  women,  are  estimated  as  owing 
their  lunacy  to  drink.* 

With  the  growing  addiction  of  women  to 
habits  of  alcoholic  indulgence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  those  forms  of  insanity 
among  women  which  are  believed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  drink  are  steadily  increasing. 
This  seems  to  be  particularly  the  case  in 
Scotland.! 

ALCOHOL  AS  AN  EXCITANT  OF  MENTAL 
DERANGEMENT. 

Alcohol  is  capable  of  producing  definite 
lesions  in  the  material  substance  of  the  brain, 
on  the  integrity  of  which  depends  a sound 
mind*!! 

* “ The  Relation  of  Inebriety  to  Mental  Diseases,”  by  Robert 
Jones,  M.D.  The  British  Journal  of  Inebriety.  Vol.  II.,  No.  i,p.  12. 

f “ The  Drink  Peril  in  Scotland,”  by  Arthur  Sherwell,  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1903. 

ft  “A  Text  Book  of  Pathology  in  Relation  to  Mental  Diseases,” 
by  W.  Ford  Robertson,  M.D.  Edinburgh,  1900. 
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Although  drunkenness  is  not  usually  con- 
sidered a form  of  insanity,  it  should  at  least 
be  viewed  and  treated  as  a state  of  tempor- 
ary mental  aberration.  The  legal  aspects  of 
inebriety  require  to  be  studied  in  their 
medical  bearings/* 

FORMS  OF  ACOHOLIC  INSANITY. 

Various  toxic  bodies  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing insane  states.  Alcohol  however,  pro- 
duces the  most  definite  of  the  tox-semic  insan- 
ities. Several  forms  are  usually  described. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  merely  mention 
the  chief  varieties  : (i)  Delirium  tremens  or 
acute  alcoholic  insanity  ; (2)  chronic  alco- 
holic insanity  ; (3)  mania  a potu  ; and  (4)  alco- 
holic dementia.  Dipsomania  is  to  be  viewed 
as  a paroxysmal  form  of  mental  derange- 
ment. 

Other  morbid  conditions  of  mind  due  to 
alcoholism  occur,  chief  among  which  from  a 
practical  standpoint  are  the  states  of  so-called 
alcoholic  automatism  or  dream-conscious- 
ness.;]: 

* “ Some  Medico-Legal  Relations  of  Intemperance,”  by  Stanley 
B.  Atkinson,  M.B.,  L.L.B.  British  Journal  of  Inebriety , July,  1905 

$ “ The  Criminal  Responsibility  of  the  Alcoholic,”  by  William  C. 
Sullivan,  M.D.  The  British  Journal  of  Inebriety,  October,  1904. 
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ALCOHOLISM  AS  A PREDISPOSER  TO  MENTAL 
OVER-THROW. 

The  stress  and  strain  of  modern  life  pre- 
disposes to  mental  over-throw.  Present  day 
conditions  of  life  call  for  vigour  of  brain  and 
agility  of  nerve.  In  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence the  brainy  individual  generally  wins. 
Alcohol  as  we  have  shown  has  a particular 
selective  action,  and  by  its  attack  on  the 
integrity  of  the  highest  elements  of  the  ner- 
vous system  oftentimes  succeeds  in  reversing 
the  orderly  march  of  evolution. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  acting 
indirectly,  alcohol,  by  lowering  mental 
efficiency  may  precipitate  conditions  which 
themselves  exert  enormous  influence  in  pro- 
ducing insanity. 

Alcoholism  makes  for  professional  and 
business  incapacity,  moral  deterioration, intel- 
lectual failure,  domestic  inefficiency,  physical 
enfeeblement,  and  to  these  as  natural  con- 
sequences, quickly  follow  irritability  of  tem- 
per, anxiety,  distress,  poverty,  with  all  the 
inevitable  accompaniments  of  bodily  neglect, 
moral  lapses,  vicious  habits,  and  manifold 
sins  of  omission  and  commission — and  these 
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singly  or  more  frequently  in  combined  force 
commonly  accomplish  a mental  overthrow 
which  leaves  the  life  in  irrecoverable  ruin. 

It  should  here  be  added  that  alcoholism 
often  leads  to  the  contraction  of  syphilis,  a 
disease  which  has  far-reaching  influence  in 
producing  forms  of  serious  and  usually  irre- 
parable mental  derangement.* 

ALCOHOL  AND  AN  INSANE  INHERITANCE. 

While  heredity  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  a powerful  force  in  the  production  of 
insanity,  many  have  sought  to  deny  or  dis- 
count the  influence  of  heredity  in  the  propa- 
gation of  alcoholism. 

There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence 
which  tends  to  show  that  the  children  of 
alcoholics  often  develop  an  unstable  nervous 
system  or  manifest  congenital  mental  defects. 

The  poisoning  of  germ  and  sperm-cells  by 
alcohol  is  a subject  of  intense  interest  to  the 
biologist  and  much  practical  importance  to 
the  sociologist. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint  the  establish- 

* “ Traite  de  L’Alcoholisme  ” par  les  docteurs  H.  Triboulet, 
F.  Matthieu,  R.  Mignot.  Paris,  1905. 
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ment  of  retreats  and  reformatories  for  the 
inebriate-classes  affords  a prophylactic  meas- 
ure of  the  highest  importance. 

The  whole  question  of  the  relation  of 
alcoholism  to  insanity  is  one  of  pressing 
importance  and  must  be  faced  in  all  its  bear- 
ings if  national  deterioration  is  to  be  pre- 
vented. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Alcohol  and  the  Heart  and  Blood 
Vessels. 

MUCH  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  the  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  blood  and  cardio-vascular 
system.  In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  will 
only  be  possible  to  indicate  the  more 
important  conclusions  which  have  been 
arrived  at. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  BLOOD. 

In  a truly  biological  sense  “ the  blood  is 
the  life.”  It  is  the  medium  whereby  elements 
providing  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body  are 
■conveyed  to  all  parts,  and  it  is  also  the 
channel  by  means  of  which  waste  products 
are  collected  and  conveyed  to  those  organs 
whose  duty  it  is  to  secure  their  elimination 
from  the  system.  The  circulating  blood  is 
actually  the  river  of  life. 
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Alcohol  enters  the  blood  readily  and  is 
speedily  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

“ Alcohol  taken  into  the  stomach  is  very 
rapidly  absorbed  and  distributed  to  the 
furthermost  corner  of  the  body,  appearing 
within  a couple  of  minutes  of  its  absorption  ; 
it  is  present  in  the  blood  in  highest  quantity 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  that 
it  is  administered. ”* 

Alcohol  thus  being  distributed  to  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body  may,  according  to  its 
dose  and  the  reaction  of  the  individual  parts, 
exercise  wide-spread  disturbance. 

Modern  research  has  shown  that  the  blood 
and  various  structures  of  the  body  are 
provided  with  elaborate  mechanisms  for 
protection  against  the  manifold  ills  to  which 
man  is  exposed.  Experiments  and  clinical 
experience  have  now  proved  that  alcohol  is  a 
serious  disturber  of  this  wonderful  provision 
for  withstanding  infection  and  morbid  in- 
fluences. It  predisposes  to  disease,  increases 
susceptibility  to  contagious  disorders,  and 
lessens  the  powers  of  immunity. 

* “ Recent  Researches  on  the  action  of  Alcohol  in  Health  and 
Sickness,’’  by  Professor  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  M.D.  The  British 
Journal  of  Inebriety,"  vol.  1,  p.  124. 
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Alcohol,  by  deranging  the  blood  and 
lowering  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  concerned 
in  the  production  of  healthy  blood,  predis- 
poses the  body  to  many  serious  diseases. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  OXIDATION  OF  TISSUES. 

The  typical-alcoholic  presents  such  a 
striking  appearance  that  even  the  unthinking 
and  ignorant  observer  readily  recognises  that 
the  bodily  functions  have  suffered. 

Even  what  are  usually  considered  small 
quantities  may  seriously  derange  the  normal 
working  of  the  processes  whereby  health  is 
maintained  and  disease  resisted. 

Alcohol  interferes  with  nutritional  or 
building-up  procedures,  by  so  altering  the 
blood  and  tissues  that  the  oxidation  or 
burning  up  of  the  elements,  on  which  depends 
the  proper  nourishment  and  health  of  the 
tissues,  is  hindered  or  deranged. 

Alcohol  also  hampers  the  speedy  removal 
of  waste  materials  from  the  body.  It  is  an 
agent  which  tends  both  to  starve  and  to  clog 
the  human  machine. 

The  influence  of  alcohol  in  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  now  generally 
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known,  but  the  ancient  custom  of  taking  a 
drink  “ to  keep  out  the  cold  ” still  prevails.'"1' 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD  VESSELS. 

Alcohol  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  affections  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels  —cardio-vascular  disease,  as  it 
is  called. | 

It  may  give  rise  to  considerable  functional 
derangement  of  the  heart,  which,  according 
to  the  quantity  taken,  may  produce  merely 
an  almost  insignificant  alteration,  or  lead  to 
fatal  syncope. 

Organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  vessels  in 
alcoholics,  is  common.  Alcohol  undoubtedly 
leads  to  degenerative  and  other  changes  in 
the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  impairs  the 
structure  of  the  blood  vessels. 

A man  is  said  to  be  the  same  age  as  his 
arteries.  Alcohol  ages  the  arteries.  This  is 
one  of  the  factors  making  for  increased 
mortality  among  drinkers. £ 


* For  numerous  references  see  Medical  Temperance  Revieiv, 
April,  1904. 

j “Alcohol  and  the  Cardio-Vascular  System,”  by  Professor  T.  K. 
Monro,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  T.  Wainman  Findlay,  M.D.  The  Medical 
Temperance  Revieiv,  November,  1903.  Et  seq.  Many  references  given. 

J “On  the  Compara tive  Mortality  among  Assured  Lives  of 
Abstainers  and  Non-abstainers  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,”  by 
R.  M.  Moore. 
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ALCOHOL  AS  AN  AGENT  IN  THE  ALLEVIATION  OF 
HEART  AFFECTIONS. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  position 
of  alcohol  as  a medicinal  agent. 

Among  many  laymen  there  lingers  a belief 
that  it  is  a panacea  for  almost  every  ill. 
Even  in  the  treatment  of  certain  alcoholic 
states  some  are  misguided  enough  to  advise 
a sufferer  to  trust  in  “ the  hair  of  the  dog 
that  bit  him.” 

There  is  a strong  popular  idea  that  alcohol, 
especially  in  the  form  of  spirits,  is  a necessity 
in  the  management  of  most  heart  affections. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  contention  there 
are  many  who  claim  to  be  sufferers  from 
weakness  of  the  heart.  These  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  resorting  to  unrestricted  self-medica- 
tion. Such  procedure  is  most  pernicious. 

Sir  Thomas  Barlow  has  recently  declared 
that  “ port  wine  was  not,  as  it  was  supposed, 
the  milk  of  the  aged  ; ” it  tended  to  produce 
cardiac  weakness,  muscular  and  rheumatoid 
pains,  and  deterioration  of  the  fine  arterioles 
and  blood  vessels.* 


* British  Medical  Journal,  April  ist,  1905,  p.  736. 
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Whenever  alcohol  is  administered,  it  should 
be  only  under  strict  guidance,  with  a full 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  the  utmost 
care  and  rigorous  restriction  in  its  use,  which 
should  always  be  in  accordance  with  scientific 
therapeutic  procedure. 

Unless  much  judgment  is  displayed  and 
rational  precautions  are  taken,  the  adminis- 
tration of  alcohol  may  actually  accentuate 
and  enforce  the  morbid  conditions  it  is  in- 
tended to  relieve,  enfeeble  the  recuperative 
energies  of  the  body,  and  even  establish  a 
drug-habit  which  may  be  infinitely  more 
disastrous  to  mind  and  body  than  the  original 
ailment  for  which  it  was  prescribed. 

The  highest  medical  opinion  now  strongly 
insists  on  the  urgent  necessity  of  limitation, 
regulation,  and  restriction  in  the  administra- 
tion of  alcohol  if  bodily  and  moral  harm  is 
to  be  avoided. 

“ It  is  evident  to  every  reasonable  being 
that  alcoholic  drinks  can  only  be  prescribed 
for  acute  diseases,  and  should  never  be 
allowed  in  chronic  disorders,  for  the  same 
reason  that  chloral  and  morphia  are  not 
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given  in  such  cases,  unless,  indeed,  to  compass 
euthanasia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  medical  men  are  guilty  of  much  harm 
in  recommending  the  use  of  alcohol,  and 
there  is  hardly  a single  drunkard  who  does 
not  adduce  the  authority  of  some  medical 
man  or  other  in  support  of  his  failing.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  alcohol 
should  be  replaced  by  some  other  drug,  even 
in  those  cases  where  its  use  seems  to  be 
indicated,  since  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get 
rid  of  the  deeply-rooted  superstition  as  to 
the  strengthening  and  stimulating  effect  of 
alcohol,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  con- 
stantly employed  as  a therapeutic  agent. 

* “ Text  Book  of  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry," 
by  Professor  G.  Bunge.  Second  English  Edition.  Edited  by 
Professor  Starling.  London,  1902. 
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Alcohol  and  Nutrition. 

rHE  processes  which  regulate  nutrition 
and  provide  for  reproduction  are 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  and  essential  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race.  Almost  every  problem  con- 
nected with  human  existence  may,  at  least 
in  certain  phases,  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  food. 

During  the  last  half-century,  much  discus- 
sion has  arisen  respecting  the  right  of  alcohol 
to  be  considered  a food  and  an  aid  to 
nutrition.* 

The  biologist  has  attempted  to  show  that 
pre-agricultural  man  was  ignorant  of  th : 
means  whereby  to  manufacture  alcohol. 

* For  numerous  references  to  the  more  important  contributors  to 
this  subject,  see  “ Traite  de  l'Alcoholisme,”  par  les  Docteurs 
H.  Triboulet,  Felix  Mathieu,  and  Roger  Mignot  (Paris,  1905)  ; “Is 
Alcohol  a Food  or  a Poison  ? ” by  Professor  Kassowitz  (English 
translation  in  The  Medical  Temperance  Review,  January,  1902). 

See  series  of  interesting  speculative  notes  by  Dr.  Harry 
Campbell,  in  British  Journal  of  Inebriety,  vols.  I.  and  II. 
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Certainly  many  people  have  existed,  and 
some  races  are  still  living,  who  do  not  resort 
to  alcoholic  drinks. 

Intoxicants,  by  almost  universal  consent, 
are  withheld  during  periods  of  rapid  develop- 
ment, in  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth. 

The  highest  physical  and  intellectual 
vigour  is  attained  and  maintained  by  large 
numbers  of  persons  all  the  world  over,  with- 
out the  use  of  alcohol. 

Feats  of  strength  and  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  bodily-endurance  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  aid  of  alcohol.*  The 
most  trying  forms  of  intellectual  labour  are 
being  constantly  carried  on  without  alcohol. 

It  would  be  remarkable  if  experiment  and 
experience  were  not  in  accord  in  this  matter. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  holding  that  what 
is  scientifically  right  cannot  be  ethically 
wrong. 

And  yet  many  claim  on  theoretical  grounds 
that  alcohol  should  be  considered  a nutrient 
or  at  all  events  an  important  aid  to  nutrition. 


* See  section  on  “Alcohol  in  Training  ’’  in  “ Recent  Researches 
on  the  Action  of  Alcohol  in  Health  and  in  Sickness,"  the  Lees  and 
Raper  Memorial  Lecture,  by  Prof.  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  M.D.  1903. 
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Not  a few  urge  that  common  usage  would 
seem  to  sanction  its  employment  as  a food. 

ALCOHOL  AS  A FOOD. 

The  unthinking  man  in  the  street  still 
clings  to  the  idea  that  drink  is  an  important 
item  of  his  daily  diet.  Many  persons  from 
the  days  of  Liebig  down  to  the  present  have 
laboured  to  prove  that  alcohol  has  at  least  a 
theoretical  claim  to  be  considered  a food. 

Recent  researches  have  clearly  shown,  how- 
ever, that  mere  polemics  do  not  afford  reliable 
grounds  for  the  regulation  of  life’s  conduct. 

Legrain|  has  shown  that  in  order  that  a 
body  may  be  considered  a food  it  is  not 
enough  for  it  to  be  composed  of  certain 
chemical  elements  necessary  for  the  body, 
capable  of  being  oxidized  and  split  up  in  the 
system.  It  must  be  free  from  conspicuous 
injurious  effects  when  taken  in  limited  quan- 
tities. It  must  also  be  digestible  and  incap- 
able of  doing  harm  to  any  part  of  the  body 
when  taken  in  moderate  and  repeated  quan- 
tities. 

Alcohol  is  to  some  extent  oxidised  in  the 
body.  But  other  poisonous  bodies  undergo 


| “ Is  Alcohol  a Food."  Medical  Temperance  Review,  April,  1903* 
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oxidation  in  the  body,  and  this  process  is 
to  be  considered  a part  of  the  protective 
mechanism  of  the  human  system. 

Dr.  F.  Gowland  Hopkins*  has  recently 
dealt  with  this  subject  in  a very  able  manner. 
“Any  substance  oxidised  in  the  tissues  must 
yield  energy  to  the  body  ; and  it  might 
happen  that  such  a substance,  though  poison- 
ous in  large  amounts,  could,  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, yield  its  intrinsic  energy  in  such  a way 
as  to  be  useful.  It  is  not  an  unthinkable 
proposition  that  in  this  sense  a substance  may 
be  at  once  a poison  and  a food.  The  question 
is  whether,  at  a certain  dose,  the  toxic-action 
can  become  sufficiently  slight,  and  the  yield 
of  energy  sufficiently  important,  for  the 
noxious  substance  to  become  actually  useful.” 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  “ Is  alcohol  a food  ?” 
unless  we  first  very  precisely  define  what  we 
mean  to  imply  by  the  term  “food.” 

Atwater’s  interesting  researches  are  often 


* “ The  Chemistry  of  Alcohol  in  its  Relation  to  the  Body." 
Medical  Temperance  Revieiv,  1903,  pp.  166,  197,  229,  292. 
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quoted  in  connection  with  this  subject,  j' 
Some  of  his  practical  conclusions  may  well 
be  quoted  here  : — 

“ Of  the  two  chief  functions  of  food,  (i) 
building  or  repair  of  tissue,  and  (2)  service 
as  fuel,  alcohol  performs  only  the  latter.  It 
is  not  food  in  the  sense  that  bread  and  meat 
are  food.  It  cannot  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities by  ordinary  people  in  health  without 
intoxication  ; and  even  if  large  quantities  are 
tolerated  it  cannot  support  life  permanently. 
It  lacks  the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  constit- 
uents which  the  body  requires  for  tissue- 
building and  numerous  other  purposes.” 

“ Moderate  quantities  of  ordinary  food  are 
healthful  and  absolutely  necessary,  but  excess 
is  injurious.  Whether  alcohol  in  moderate 
quantities  is  harmful  or  not,  it  certainly  is 
not  necessary  to  people  in  health,  and 
excess  of  alcohol  is  worse  than  excess  of 
ordinary  food.  The  evil  of  alcohol  is  increas- 
ed by  the  tendency  to  excess,  nor  is  it  easy  to 

I “The  Nutritive  Value  of  Alcohol,”  by  W.  O.  Atwater.  From 
vol.  II.  of  “The  Physiological  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem” 
Investigations  made  by  and  under  the  direction  of  W.  O.  Atwater, 
John  S.  Billings,  IT.  P.  Bowditch,  R.  H.  Chittenden,  and  W.  H. 
Welsh.  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  to  investigate 
the  Liquor  Problem.  Boston  and  New  York,  1903. 
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say  how  small  the  quantity  must  be  in  order 
to  be  innocuous.  People  are  sadly  apt  to 
over-estimate  the  amount  of  alcohol  they  can 
use  without  harm.  The  harm  often  comes 
before  they  know  it,  and  when  they  find  it 
out,  it  is  often  too  late  to  stop,” 

Dr.  Robert  Hutchison,*  while  defending 
the  dietetic-employment  of  alcohol,  admits 
that  “ it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a food  of  any 
great  practical  importance,  for  it  is  merely 
able  to  replace  a certain  amount  of  fat,  and 
perhaps  also  of  carbo-hydrate,  in  a body, 
while  its  secondary  effects  on  the  nervous 
and  vascular  systems  counteract,  to  a large 
extent,  the  benefits  derived  from  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  and  energy  by  its  oxidation.” 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  fully  into  the 
many  points  against  considering  alcohoi  as  a 
food.  Should  it,  however,  be  admitted 
theoretically  as  a food  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  a very  costly  one. 

“ Even  if  we  grant  that  alcohol  is  turned 
to  account  in  the  body  as  a source  of  energy, 
yet  this  store  of  energy  is  far  smaller  than 

* “ Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics,”  by  Robert  Hut- 
chison, M.D.  London,  1900. 
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that  contained  in  the  carbo-hydrate  from 
which  the  alcohol  was  prepared.  In  the  fer- 
mentation of  a kilogram  of  sugar  ...  an 
amount  of  energy  is  wasted  which  would  serve 
to  carry  a heavy  man  to  the  top  of  the  Faul- 
horn.  . . . We  thus  see  how  foolish  it  is  for 
men  to  give  the  nourishing  carbo-hydrates  of 
the  grape  juice  and  grain  to  be  devoured  by 
the  yeast-fungus,  while  they  themselves  feast 
on  the  excreta  of  the  fungus.”* 


* “ Text  Book  of  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry,” 
by  Professor  G.  Bunge.  English  Edition.  London,  1902. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Alcohol  and  Efficiency. 

ALCOHOL  AND  A NATION’S  VITALITY. 

ALCOHOL  interferes  with  the  proper 
conduct  of  vital  processes,  and  thus 
tends  to  prevent  the  highest  and  fullest 
development  of  the  individual.  And  as  with 
the  unit,  so  with  the  race.  Alcoholism  stays 
man’s  upward  march.  It  enfeebles  the  forces 
making  for  the  up-lifting  of  the  people.  In 
manifold  ways  it  impairs  the  vitality  of  the 
nation.  Much  evidence  has  recently  been 
brought  forward  to  mark  alcohol  as  a 
fruitful  source  of  physical  deterioration, 
mental  degeneracy,  and  moral  decay.* 


* See  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Inter-departmental  Committee 
on  Physical  Deterioration.  London,  1904.  Also  “Alcohol  as  a 
Factor  in  the  Causation  of  Deterioration  in  the  Individual  and  the 
Race,”  by  W.  McAdam  Eccles,  F.R.C.S.,  The  British  Journal  of 
Inebriety , April,  1905. 
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ALCOHOL  AND  INEFFICIENCY. 

Supremacy  is  dependent  on  nervous  com- 
petency. Alcohol  is  proving  itself  such  a foe 
to  the  progress  of  our  people  mainly  because 
it  deranges  and  disestablishes  the  physical 
basis  of  those  elements  on  which  character 
and  conduct  depend.  As  Professor  Bungee- 
well  puts  it  : — 

“ The  stimulating  action  which  alcohol 
appears  to  exert  on  the  psychical  functions 
is  also  only  a paralytic  action.  The  cerebral 
functions  which  are  first  interfered  with  are 
the  powers  of  clear  judgment  and  criticism. 
As  a consequence,  emotional  life  comes  into 
free-play,  unhampered  by  the  guiding  strings 
of  reason.  The  individual  becomes  confiding 
and  communicative  ; he  forgets  his  cares  and 
becomes  gay  ; in  fact,  he  no  longer  clearly 
sees  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  life.  But 
the  most  pronounced  paralysing  action  of 
alcohol  is  seen  in  the  way  it  allays  all  sorts 
of  discomfort  and  pain,  and,  above  all,  the 
worst  sort  of  pain — mental  suffering,  anxiety, 
and  trouble.  Hence  the  light-heartedness 

* Text  Book  of  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry, ’’ 
by  Prof.  G.  Bunge.  English  Edition,  p.  118.  London,  1902. 
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which  prevails  at  a carouse.  It  is  a pre- 
judice which  depends  upon  self-deception,  to 
believe  that  a man  ever  becomes  witty  by  aid 
of  spirituous  drinks.  This  error  is  simply 
one  of  the  results  of  the  paralysing  influence 
mentioned  above  ; as  the  power  of  criticising 
one’s  self  diminishes,  self-complacency  in- 
creases. The  lively  gesticulations  and  useless 
exertions  of  intoxicated  people  are  due  to 
paralysis,  the  inhibitory  influence,  which 
prevents  a sober  man  from  uselessly  expend- 
ing his  strength,  being  removed.” 

“ Alcohol  has  invariably  a paralysing  in- 
fluence. All  the  results  which,  on  superficial 
observation,  appear  to  show  that  alcohol 
possesses  stimulant  properties,  can  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  they  are  due  to 
paralysis.” 

Alcohol  is  indeed  a mocker.  It  gives  to 
that  which  is  merely  subjective  an  apparent 
objective-value. 

But  alcohol  is  a far-extending  factor  in  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  individual 
and  national  inefficiency,  since  it  not  only 
disorganises  the  physical  elements  of  life,  but 
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directly  and  indirectly  prejudicially  affects 
the  worker’s  environment. 

ALCOHOL  AND  RACIAL  DECAY. 

The  recently  published  valuable  Report  on 
Physicial  Deterioration  states,  that  “ as  the 
result  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  the 
Committee  are  convinced  that  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  is  a most  potent  and 
deadly  agent  of  physical  deterioration.”  This 
influence  for  evil  works  in  many — and  not  a 
few — imperfectly  understood  ways.  Parental 
alcoholism,  however  acting,  is  undoubtedly 
a fruitful  cause  of  mental  and  physical 
degeneracy  in  offspring. 

Drinking  often  leads  to  the  contraction  of 
syphilis,  the  deadly  effects  of  which  are  often 
visited  upon  the  children. 

Professor  Bunge*  believes  that  inability 
to  suckle  is  transmitted  from  mother  to 
daughter,  and  is  frequently  due  to  alcoholism 
in  the  parents. 

Undoubtedly  much  of  the  high  infant 
mortality  is  due  to  alcoholism,  and  conditions 

* Alcoholergiftung  und  Degeneration.”  Leipsic,  1904.  English 
Translation— “Alcoholic  Poisoning  and  Degeneration.”  London, 
1905.  See  also  “ Infantile  Mortality  and  Infants’  Milk  Depots,”  by 
Dr.  G.  F.  McCleary.  London,  1905. 
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directly  due  to,  or  indirectly  arising  from 
this  morbid  condition.* 

The  wide-spread  prevalence  of  alcoholism 
among  women,  especially  during  the  repro- 
ductive period  of  life,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  making  for  racial-decay. 

“ Next  to  the  urbanisation  of  the  people 
and  intimately  associated  with  it,  as  the  out- 
come of  many  of  the  conditions  it  creates, 
the  question  of  “ drink  ” occupies  a promin- 
ent place  among  the  causes  of  degeneration. 
The  close  connection  between  a craving  for 
drink  and  bad-housing,  bad-feeding,  a pol- 
luted and  depressing  atmosphere,  long-hours 
of  work  in  over-heated  and  often  ill-ventilat- 
ed rooms,  only  relieved  by  the  excitements  of 
town  life,  is  too  self-evident  to  need  demon- 
stration ; nor,  unfortunately  is  the  extent  of 
the  evil  more  open  to  dispute. 

ALCOHOL  AND  INSANITY,  PAUPERISM,  AND  CRIME. 

The  production  of  insanity,  pauperism,  and 
crime  by  alcoholism  needs  to  be  viewed  from 

* “ Infant  Life  Protection,”  by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.D.  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Third  International  Congress  for  the 
Welfare  and  Protection  of  Children.  London,  1902.  See  also 
“ The  Children  and  the  Drink.”  London,  1901. 

t Report  of  the  Inter-departmental  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration,”  vol.  1,  p.  30,  London,  1904. 
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the  biologist  standpoint.  Until  the  patho- 
logical bearings  of  the  situation  are  freely 
grasped,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  general 
adoption  of  sound  prophylactic  measures.* 

And  in  the  light  of  modern  science  much 
connected  with  the  medico-legal  position  in 
regard  to  alcoholism  will  need  extension  and 
modification.']' 

Alcohol  from  the  very  nature  of  its  action 
has  well  been  called  “an  instrument  of  vice. ’’It 

It  brings  about  dissolution  of  the  elements 
on  the  highest  level,  so  exciting  egoism,  lying, 
dishonesty,  suspiciousness,  sexuality,  violence, 
and  suicide. ft')' 

ALCOHOL  AND  SICKNESS  AND  MORTALITY. 

Alcoholism  cripples  a people  by  leading  to 
injuries  and  causing  accidents,  and  is  account- 
able for  much  preventible-illness,  and  so  both 


* See  “ The  Effects  of  Alcohol  upon  the  Human  Brain,”  by 
Professor  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  F.R.S.  Consult  also  various  recent 
articles  in  British  Journal  of  Inebriety. 

t Consult  Annual  Reports  of  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Retreats.  See 
also  ‘‘A  Collection  of  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Statutes, 
relating  to  the  penal  and  reformatory  treatment  of  Habitual 
Inebriates.”  London,  1902. 

ft  “Alcohol ; its  Piace  and  Power,”  by  James  Miller,  F.R.C.S. 
fit  “ Drunkenness,”  by  George  R.  Wilson,  M.B.  London,  1893. 
See  also  “ The  Nation's  Vice,”  by  R.  B.  Grindrod,  M.D.  London, 
1884.  “ The  Foundation  of  Death,”  by  Axel  Gustafson.  London, 

1884  (Contains  very  useful  Bibliography). 
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directly  and  indirectly  greatly  increases  the 
rate  of  mortality.* 

It  predisposes  to  sickness  by  producing  con- 
ditions which  encourage  the  development  of 
the  exciting  causes  of  disease,  lowers  the 
powers  of  the  protective-mechanism,  and 
lessens  ability  for  recuperation  and  re- 
storation.! 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ABSTINENCE. 

Alcoholism  is  exercising  wide-spread  de- 
teriorating influence.  In  every  rank  of  life, 
and  among  both  sexes  of  all  degrees  of  deve- 
lopment and  culture,  alcoholism  in  its  many 
forms  is  prevalent,  hindering,  hampering,  and 
harassing  progress. 

Much  can  be  done  to  alleviate  and  re- 
store. But  the  fullest  hope  for  the  future 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  practice  of 


* Alcohol  and  Public  Health,"  by  Dr.  J.  James  Ridge.  Second 
Edition.  London,  1893.  “ The  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Drink 

Problem,”  by  Thomas  P.  Whittaker,  M.P.  London,  1902. 
“ Labour  and  Drink,”  by  John  Burns,  M.P.  London,  1904. 

■fFor  example  : Alcoholism  is  an  important  factor  in  the 

spread  of  tuberculosis.”  See  "Alcoolisme  et  Tuberculosis"  in 
“ Traite  de  l'Alcoolisme.”  Paris,  1903.  Also  “ The  Relation  of 
Alcoholism  to  Tuberculosis,”  by  T.  N.  Ivelynack,  M.D.  Transac- 
tions of  the  British  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  vol.  iii,,  p.  334. 
London,  1902. 
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abstinence  is  now  being  clearly  established 
as  both  safe  and  scientific.  Abstinence  affords 
a certain  means  for  escaping  the  risks  of 
alcoholism.  The  biological  evidence  marks 
abstinence  as  a practice  which  is  both  rational 
and  desirable. 

Manifestly,  the  alcohol  problem  can  only 
be  solved  when  we  have  learnt  to  view  it  and 
treat  it  in  accordance  with  our  perception  of 
the  laws  of  life,  and  with  a clear  conception 
of  the  dignity,  duty,  and  destiny  of  man. 
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